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Chronicle 


Home News.—The political situation in the Senate 
became more and more complicated. As noted here last 
week, the Naval-Bill supporters finally gave way to 
Senator Borah, in charge of the Kellogg- 
Pact ratification, which thenceforth held 
the floor of the Senate. Intensive 
propaganda and log-rolling had confused the public mind 
by connecting these two issues. Senator Borah began a 
defense of the treaty by admitting that it does not touch 
the Monroe Doctrine, that it does not forbid us to en- 
gage in defensive warfare and that it will not hinder our 
using armed intervention where American interests are 
imperiled and no remedy is at hand in arbitration. The 
enemies of the bill thereupon sought to have these three 
points incorporated as reservations, similar to those al- 
ready made by Great Britain and France. This plan 
was abandoned and negotiations were begun to adopt a 
compromise, according to which the treaty would be re- 
ferred back to the Foreign Relations Committee, which 
would in turn report it to the Senate with a message in- 
corporating the three reservations, which the Senate would 
accept as a committee report. The treaty would there- 
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of the treaty. This deadlock concurred with the return 
of President-elect Hoover to Washington. 

Mr. Hoover returned to Washington after having cut 
short his Latin-Americar tour by three weeks and post- 
poned his intention to pass the time remaining until in- 
auguration, in Florida. His stay in 
Washington was entirely taken up with 
all the leaders of his party. It was an- 
nounced on his behalf that he was making no statements, 
nor did anyone quote him. It was thought that the sub- 
ject of the conference was primarily the selection of 
Cabinet officers but that the Senatorial muddle was not 
ignored. The question of an extra session to consider 
farm relief concerned Mr. Hoover, particularly as he gave 
a ‘pre-election promise to call an extra session if this 
session does not pass a satisfactory measure. Farm lead- 
ers insisted that the treaty and naval bills would pre- 
clude any serious consideration of farm relief. Mr. 
Hoover’s position was particularly delicate with regard 
to President Coolidge, with whom he held several con- 
ferences. The German reparations problem was also a 
matter which concerned him, since the new negotiations 
in Europe will take place in April. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York took the lead in the 
study of the reorganization of the Democratic party by 
sending out several thousand letters to leaders in all parts 
of the country asking their opinions. It 
was expected that Mr. Raskob, Chair- 
man of the party, would call a confer- 
ence in the Spring and it was known that he was desirous 
of beginning a nation-wide and minute organization of 
the party, looking towards the elections in 1932. That 
such a desire was premature quickly became apparent and 
all plans were indefinitely postponed until the extreme 
bitterness existing in the South somewhat subsided. 
Meanwhile, a deficit of nearly $1,500,000 existed in the 
party’s funds and there was no willingness evidenced on 
the part of the dissidents to oust Mr. Raskob until that 
deficit had been liquidated. It was expected that when 
the bad feeling against Governor Smith abated, Messrs. 
Raskob and Roosevelt would again take the lead. Mean- 
while, Governor Smith was faced with a serious revolt in 
his own city and was not expected to be in the public eye 
for some time to come. It was clear that the usual re- 
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sentments existing in a beaten party would preclude any 
united action for the present. 


Canada.—A series of unofficial conferences looking 
to the check of liquor importations from Canada into the 
United States was opened in Ottawa on January 7, be- 
tween Dominion officials and a delega- 
tion from the United States. Dr. O. P. 
Skelton, Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, was Chairman of the Canadian commit- 
tee, and Admiral F. C. Billard, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, assisted by Dr. James H. Doran, Prohibition 
Commissioner, led the American delegation. The con- 
ferences were informal, intended merely to prepare the 
way for diplomatic exchanges that would be taken up in 
the future. The principal objective of the United States 
delegation was to secure agreement to the revision of the 
La Pointe-Hughes Treaty of 1924. This Treaty was 
drawn up for the purpose of preventing the smuggling 
of liquor across the international border. The American 
contention was that the Treaty had proved ineffective. 
As an essential aid, then, to the American Prohibition 
policy, the United States delegation requested that the 
Canadian Government would cooperate with the Prohibi- 
tion enforcement by refusing clearance papers to vessels 
seeking to set out for ports in the United States with a 
cargo of alcoholic beverages. A minor request was that 
a violation of the customs laws would be an extraditable 
offense. The Canadian attitude toward the suggestion of 
refusing clearance papers, which would be, in effect, a 
formal Canadian declaration against the exportation of 
liquor destined for the United States, was decidedly nega- 
tive. In a digest presented by the Canadian conferees, 
a long list of objections to the proposal was drawn up, 
It was felt that the administrative difficulties would be 
too great for the Canadian Government to handle effec- 
tively, that the liquor traffic would be driven under cover 
and hence more dangerous. The attitude of the press 
was that Prohibition enforcement was a problem for 
the United States to solve. Stress was likewise laid 
on the great aid already given by Canada to help solve 
the Prohibition difficulties. The liquor traffic has been 
heaviest in the Windsor-Detroit area. The Canadian 
exports of liquor into the United States have risen 
from $8,714,709 in 1924 to $24,132,188 in 1928. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, there has been an 
increase of seventy-five per cent during the last three 


years. 


Conferences 
on Prohibition 


China.—Increased confidence in the stabilization of 
the Nationalist Government on the part of foreign 
nations was manifested in an order for the withdrawal, the 
first week of the new year, of the 
major contingent of the American 
marines, who have been in China for 

On January 5, Brig. Gen. Smedley 


Stabilizing 
Government 


nearly two years. 


D. Butler, in command of the American forces in the 
neighborhood of Tientsin, and 1,000 marines were noti- 
fied by Washington to make preparations for sailing 
home immediately. The withdrawal from Tientsin will 
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complete the evacuation of American marines from 
Northern China, except those regularly maintained at 
the Peking legation. A force of approximately 1,500 
will remain at Shanghai. 


Czechoslovakia.—Professor Tuka, leader of the ex- 
treme anti-Czech wing of the Slovak People’s party, was 
arrested on January 3, and lodged in the jail at Press- 
burg. A preliminary examination was 
begun on charges of high treason. He 
had formed an intransigeant group 
when his former chief, Msgr. Hlinka, acceded a year 
ago to the majority of the Czech demands. Msgr. 
Hlinka was reported as protesting against the arrest, 
and declaring that Professor Tuka was innocent of 
treason. 


Arrest 
of Tuka 


France.—A deadlock in the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies in the closing days of Decem- 
ber prevented the passing of the relief clauses for the 
foreign mission Congregations, which 


Relief for 
Congregations had been transferred from the budget 
Deferred bill to a supplementary measure, thus 


rendering it probable that the affairs of the Congrega- 
tions would be brought before Parliament in an entirely 
independent bill. A memorial signed by 128 French 
professors and savants who had labored in the colonies 
was addressed to both houses of Parliament on behalf 
of the Congregations on December 21. The signers, 
who represent every shade of religious and _ political 
philosophy, declared that the maintenance of the mission- 
ary Congregations was a matter of vital importance for 
the spread of French culture abroad. In the Chamber 
the Radical Socialists continued to manifest their hostility 
to the relief proposals. In the session of January 10, one 
of their number brought from the Premier the declaration 
that he would carry the measure through unless the Gov- 
ernment were definitely defeated. Former Premier 
Caillaux, leader of the pronounced anti-clericals in the 
Radical Socialist party, was injured in an automobile 
accident on January 10. 

The first number of the Alsatian Messenger, a Ger- 
man-language daily published at Strasbourg, appeared 
on December 23. Its leading editorial proclaimed un- 
‘swerving French allegiance, and a dec- 
laration of rights for the people of 
Alsace, including religious freedom and 
local self-government. The same issue carried a letter of 
approbation from Bishop Ruch, of Strasbourg. M. Ober- 
kirch, Sub-Secretary of State for Labor, is one of the 
directors of the new paper, which is frankly opposed to the 
fraternizing of Catholics and Communists in Alsace. 





Alsace 


Germany.—The Rev. Dr. Ludwig Kaas, canon of 
Trier Cathedral, was the recipient of congratulations from 
all the Catholic organizations of Germany after his elec- 
tion as president of the German Center 


as party, as successor to Dr. Wilhelm 
Leader Marx, who recently retired on account 
of illness. Dr. Kaas was born at Trier in 1881. He 
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studied at the seminary there and later at the Gregorian 
University in Rome and at the University of Bonn. After 


serving as rector of the episcopal college and as professor . 


of canon law at the seminary at Trier, he was appointed, 
in 1924, canon of the Trier Cathedral. In recognition of 
his services at the National Assembly in Weimar he was 
elected a deputy of the Reichstag and later his popularity 
with all parties of the Reich elected him a member of the 
German delegation at the League of Nations. The efforts 
of Dr. Kaas to relieve the situation in the occupied terri- 
tories had gained for him a wide influence in the Rhine- 
land.——The shipbuilders’ strike was ended when Herr 
Wissel, Minister of Labor, declared that the decision of 
the court was binding. Increases for the workers amount 
to from one to three cents an hour, with a slight reduction 
of working hours——The Cabinet appointed as main 
delegates for the experts’ committee for the final settle- 
ment of reparations, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of 
the Reichsbank and Dr. Albert Voegler, director of the 
United Steel Works Company. The substitute delegates 
named, were Dr. Karl Melchior and Ludwig Kastl. 


Honduras.—On January 4, President Barahona 
read his last annual message to the national Congress. 
Local press comments considered it one of the most im- 
portant political pronouncements in the 
recent history of the nation, especially 
insofar as it touched the Government’s 
international relations, particularly those with the United 
States, to which the President, when making a reference 
to the civil war and the external troubles prevailing in 
Honduras at the beginning of his term, paid high tribute. 
He said in part: 

The government faced tenacious, terrible and sanguinary fight- 
ing for four months against Hondurans obsessed by partisan pas- 
sion and feeding their ambitions through foreign forces who un- 


doubtedly desired our exhaustion and ruin. The situation be- 
came so aggravated that it was believed our Republic was to go up 
in anarchy. 

Our situation was indeed so difficult that no other nation on 
the planet had even a word of compassion or sympathy for poor 
Honduras, when the United States extended its friendly hand, 
giving moral support and contributing in saving us from a danger- 
ous crisis and assuring us of the stability of our institutions. 

It is therefore only fair to state in most clear terms that if our 
country managed to come hale out of the disaster that threatened 
her it was in a large part due to the generous moral cooperation 
of the American Government, cooperation that at times was judged 
erroneously by misunderstanding, stultification or malice. 


President Barahona’s term of office expires January 31, 
when he will be succeeded by Dr. Majia-Colindres. On 
January 4, the Honduran Minister in Washington com- 
municated to his Government that the United States 
would recognize the new President. 


Congressional 
Message 


Ireland.—Michael MacWhite, the Irish Free State 
Representative to the League of Nations, was appointed 
to the post of Free State Minister to the United States, 
in succession to Professor Timothy 
Smiddy, recently created High Com- 
missioner to London. The choice of 


Minister to the 
United States 


Mr. MacWhite caused some surprise, since he had not 
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been mentioned among those who were likely to get the 
office. The new Minister was born in Cork. He joined 
the French Foreign Legion at the opening of the Great 
War and served in the Balkans. He accompanied the 
French military mission to the United States and gave 
public addresses in favor of the Liberty Loans. Follow- 
ing the War, he acted as the Irish Republican envoy in 
Paris. 


Jugoslavia.—The culmination of the political drama 
was reached on January 6, when King Alexander an- 
nounced that he had suspended the Constitution of 1921 
and established a dictatorship. On Jan- 
uary 4, Dr. Matchek and M. Pribitche- 
vitch, leaders of the _ irreconcilable 
parties, visited the King in Belgrade. They demanded 
Croatian autonomy, revision of the Constitution, and 
supervision of the elections by a neutral government. 
Just as he was about to leave Dr. Matchek returned and 
demanded another audience. At eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning a communique from the Palace announced that no 
parliamentary solution was possible. At midnight all 
communications were cut between Belgrade and Zagreb, 
and between Zagreb and Vienna. 

At three o'clock on the morning of January 6, heralds 
posted the royal proclamation. The King noted that the 
parliamentary system had not brought political consolida- 
tion; that it was imperiling the whole 
structure of the State, and was even en- 
dangering foreign relations and the 
credit of the State abroad. “ Parliamentary government,” 
the King stated, “ which was always my own ideal as it 
was that of my unforgettable father, has been so abused 
by blind party passions that it prevented every useful de- 
velopment in the State. The people have lost all faith in 
the institution.” Stating that elections would be a waste 
of time and that other methods must be tried, the King 
continued : 

I have, therefore, decided hereby to decree the Constitution 
of 1921 abolished. The laws of the land will remain in force un- 
less canceled by my royal decree. New laws in future will be 
made by the same method. The Parliament elected November 1, 
1927, is hereby dismissed. In communicating my decision I com- 
mand all the authorities, all my people, to respect and obey my 


will. 
The proclamation was received with enthusiasm, and 


even in Zagreb many groups cheered its publication. 
Four new laws were published on the same day in the 
Official Gazette. The first law declared that the King is 
the sole source of power throughout the country; that 
he issues laws and appoints officials and — 
officers oi the army. Dynastic questions 
were settled, and the Ministers declared 
responsible only to the Sovereign. The second law pro- 
hibited Communism and Nihilism, and warned against 
nationalistic parties. The third law limited the freedom 
of the press. The fourth abolished all local elective and 
self-governing bodies. Municipal councils would be nom- 
inated by the King for Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubliana. 
The composition of the new Cabinet was as follows: 
Premier and Minister of the Interior, General Zivkovitch ; 
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War, General Hadjitch; Foreign Minister, M. Marinko- 

vitch; Justice, Dr. Milan Srskitch; Fi- 
ts nance, Dr. Sverljua; Education, L. Max- 

imevitch; Religious Affairs, Dr. Alupo- 
vitch ; Public Health, Dr. Krulj ; Trade, Industry and So- 
cial Policy, Dr. Drinkovitch; Agriculture, Dr. Frages; 
Transport and Railways, Dr. Koroshets; Forests, Mines 
and Agrarian Reform, M. Radivojevitch; Posts and Tele- 
graphs, M. Savkovitch, Minister attached to the Royal 
Court, M. Jeftitch. Nine of these are Serbs, four Croats 
(Sverljuga, Drinkovitch, Frages, Jeftitch) ; one Slovene 
(Koroshets). Much of the criminal code was also super- 
seded, and a supreme economic council was established 
to deal with finance. Commenting on the Cabinet ap- 
pointments, Dr. Matchek, the Croatian leader, was: re- 
ported as pointing out that they represented still the four 
political parties against which the Croatian Peasant party 
had been holding out. Uncertainty was felt as to the 
degree of power enjoyed by General Zivkovitch. 


Nicaragua.—On January 7, the United States Navy 
Department issued orders for withdrawing 38 officers and 
1,194 men of the marine corps from Nicaraguan territory. 

leaving 231 officers and 3,330 men still 
a on duty there. Three days earlier, in 

company with Brig. Gen. Logan Feland, 
President Moncada reviewed the United States marines 
at the Campo de Martir, Nicaragua’s historic military 
garrison. The review was attended by the leading mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and Government officials. 


Rome.—Cardinal Tosi, Archbishop of Milan, died 
after a brief illness on January 7, at the age of sixty-five 
years. He was the immediate successor of the present 
reigning Pontiff in the See of Milan. He 


Death of : 
Cardinal had been created and proclaimed Card- 
Tosi inal in the consistory of December 11, 


1922, and was a member of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil, the Congregation of Rites, and the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities. Only a few weeks before 
his death, he had led a Milanese pilgrimage to Rome, on 
the occasion of the opening of the Holy Father’s sacer- 
dotal jubilee. His death, following close upon that of 
Cardinal Francica-Nava di Bontifé, Archbishop of Cata- 
nia, reduced the number of Italian Cardinals in the Sacred 
College to twenty-nine, and the total to sixty-two. 
Members of the Roman nobility resident in the Holy City 
were received by the Pope in their New Year’s visit on 
January 5. The Holy Father, in replying to their greet- 
ings, exhorted them to perseverance in exemplary living 
and the furtherance of good works. 


Rumania.—What was considered an important 
modification of the Soviet attitude towards the Bucharest 
Government manifested itself early in the month when, 

through the mediation of Warsaw, 
ed es Soviet Russia agreed to Rumania taking 
part in the Russo-Polish negotiations 
for the conclusion of an anti-war pact between the Soviet 
Government and Poland, based upon the Kellogg treaty. 
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It was understood that Poland had represented to the 
Moscow Government that Rumania, as a partner in the 


~ defense compact with Poland, had a right to attend the 


negotiations proposed by the Soviet administration. Fol- 
lowing the receipt of the information, M. Mironescu, 
Foreign Minister, held conferences both with Premier 
Maniu and the Regency, as a consequence of which vari- 
ous foreign legations were notified that Rumania was 
herself prepared to apply the terms of the Kellogg pact 
to Russia, and to begin direct negotiations with the Soviet 
Government with a view to the resumption of diplomatic 
relations ; though a limitation would be placed on the per- 
sonnel of any Russian delegations so as to prevent propa- 
ganda, and steps would be taken to strengthen the laws 
against Communism. It will be recalled that the big prob- 
lem dividing Russia and Rumania is Bessarabia. Thus 
far Russia has stubbornly refused to recognize the Ru- 
manian acquisition of this former Russian province, or 
to have any dealings with Bucharest. It was commonly 
believed that recognition of the acquisition of Bessarabia 
by Rumania was an essential preliminary to the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations. It was said, however, that 
while Rumania would naturally welcome improving the 
security of its Bessarabian frontier by an agreement with 
the Soviet, it would on no account permit a plebiscite to 
settle whether that province is Russian or Rumanian. 


Russia.—_-Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, a second 
cousin of the last Czar of Russia and advanced by his 
followers as their candidate for the throne, died at Anti- 
ee bes, in France, on January 6, at the age 
Grand Duke of seventy-two. The Supreme Council 
Nicholas of Russian Monarchists had elected him 
successor to the throne of Czar Nicholas at a meeting held 
in Paris, in 1922. He was the leader of the anti-Bol- 
shevist movement, though he personally discouraged any 
active campaigning against the present Russian Govern- 
ment. He was a man of austere habits. In September, 
1915, he had been demoted by the then reigning Czar. 





“How Did This Bigotry Start?” is the arrest- 
ing title, that tells its own story, of an article con- 
tributed by a professor of history, Martin P. 
Harney. 


Headline English has as many enemies almost 
as the Church. One whose profession it is to 
write headlines, Arthur D. McAghon, will pre- 
sent, next week, “A Defense of Headline 
English.” 

Aileen Templeton will contribute some lighter 
relief by her charming essay, “ A Story-Teller in 
the Children’s Ward.” 


Even those who do not live in New York will 
enjoy reading Eleanor Roger Cox’ description of 
the current exhibition of some works of Edwin 
Austin Abbey. 

The Editor will write a paper on “Catholic 
Action” and underline some lessons which may 
be learned from Europe. 
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What is “Law”? 


WAY out of the present welter of law violation is 

offered by Dr. Butler, of Columbia. “ Perhaps 
education, with emphasis upon moral self-discipline,” 
he writes, “would succeed where law fails.” Premising 
that moral self-discipline must be founded upon religious 
convietion, we accept that statement. 

But in giving us his definition of law, the worthy Doc- 
tor is as much at sea as Major Mills in his recent remedy 
for the evils of Prohibition. Major Mills identifies the 
Eighteenth amendment with the Volstead Act, and Dr. 
Butler identifies law with any decree “upheld by the 
general will.” 

From that definition we wholly dissent. We strongly 
suspect that Dr. Butler also dissents. For it means that 
any decision, reached by a counting of willing heads, is 
right and proper and binding. 

Thomas Jefferson was wiser when he said that while 
the people were not always right they were not often 
wrong. He knew well that under the influence of active 
and pernicious factors the people could be induced to 
sanction unwise and unjust edicts. With the other Revo- 
lutionary Fathers he accepted in substance the teaching of 
the Scholastics that law must be a dictate of reason, 
promulgated by competent authority, for the common 
good. Lack of one condition is sufficient to infect the 
alleged “ Law.” 

It is, of course, obvious that much of what now passes 
for law is not in any true sense law. Some legislative 
acts fail by want of conformity to reason, others because 
they establish class privileges. The Volstead Act falls 


under the first category, and legislation which permits 
capital to exploit the laborer under the second. The first 
can, possibly, be enforced at the point of the bayonet, but 
only in rare instances will it be obeyed. The second 
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undermines the foundation of the State by its protection 
of injustice. 

Suppose that at some future time—certain present 
agencies remaining unchecked—the people of the United 
States elect a Congress which compels all office holders 
to belong to the Methodist Church. That decree might 
be upheld by the general will. But it would be contrary 
to right reason and we are sure Dr. Butler would not 
recognize it as “law.” 


Steps toward International Peace 


‘to Senate debates on the Kellogg Treaty reveal the 
differences of opinion that arise whenever any treaty 
of this nature is discussed. It would be unfair to con- 
clude that these differences are prompted by partisan 
motives; probably the Senate reflects with fair accuracy 
the country as a whole. Ali thinking people warmly 
favor treaties designed to promote international peace; 
as to the degree a given measure will promote this desir- 
able end, they may honestly differ. It is even possible to 
argue with complete sincerity that the Kellogg Treaty 
labors under serious defects. 

That this Treaty has been linked in the public mind 
(and to some extent in the minds of some Senators) 
with the proposal to strengthen the Navy by the addition 
of fifteen cruisers, is unfortunate. This link, however, 
has had the effect of throwing into profitable contrast the 
opposing theories of those who hold that peace is best 
promoted by large armaments, and of those who believe 
that large armaments incite to war by continually culti- 
vating the war spirit and “the mind for war” in the 
peoples who maintain them. The “bitter enders” on 
both sides may be relied upon to do all that is possible to 
prevent any measure that promises compromise. Peace, 
too, has its battles. 

Happily, however, it now seems probable that the neces- 
sity of relief from the burden of maintaining the costly 
military and naval establishments popularized by the 
War, will prompt the Elder Statesmen in all countries to 
reconsider their philosophy. Perhaps the friends and the 
opponents of the Kellogg Treaty exaggerate their hopes 
and their fears. As long as we remain a constitutional 
government, it is obvious that we can sign no treaty 
which is in conflict with the Constitution. In the long 
run, an extra-constitutional arrangement would be as 
hurtful to our legitimate interests as war itself. On the 
other hand, it is somewhat inane to believe that the Kel- 
logg Treaty is the last link in the chain which binds the 
whole world in international peace. As it seems to us, 
it is nothing more than a step and, on the whole, a step 
in the direction which leads to peace among all nations. 
If it does nothing else, it can make war somewhat more 
remote, and that is a blessing not to be underrated. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that the most powerful 
aids and stimulants to international peace are not fur- 
nished by diplomats and parliaments. Even as national 
peace and felicity are conditioned by the growth of reli- 
gion and morality among the people, so too international 
friendship and amity cannot be promoted by documents 
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and pacts which ignore the power and the Providence of 
Almighty God. When ail the world was at war, Benedict 
XV raised his voice to recall the nations to principles of 
his Master, but the appeal of the Vicar of Christ went 
unheeded. Yet the old truth remains unaltered: that un- 
less the Lord watch over the city they labor in vain that 
guard it. The angel at Bethlehem was the messenger of a 
promise of peace on earth to men of good will. On no 
other basis can peace, national or international, be estab- 
lished and maintained. The will to do justly and in 
charity with all men insures peace. The same will to 
observe the dictates of justice and love will insure peace 
among the nations. 

Well may we welcome and carefully consider all public 
measures for the promotion of international peace. To 
remove even one cause of dissatisfaction is a work well 
worth while, and an effort that merits our encouragement. 
But let us not forget that the Lord alone can give us peace 
in our day, and that without Him we labor as vainly as 
the builders at Babel. 


Nine Years of Prohibition 


T is almost amusing to observe that after nine years of 
Prohibition the traffic in alcoholic beverages bids fair 
to become one of our most remunerative occupations. 

Stories of the sale and abuse of liquor fill the first pages 
of our metropolitan journals, and are discussed at the 
cross roads in a thousand villages. The spirit of Carrie 
Nation still lives, and even her militant hatchet is now 
used by our most progressive police departments. In 
Philadelphia, the redoubtable Smedley Butler spent the 
greater part of two years in choking the sources of illicit 
liquor. Three years after his departure, a crusading dis- 
trict attorney discovers that for one source sealed by 
Colonel Butler, five or six new sources gushed forth. 
New York’s new police commissioner inaugurates his 
reign by a campaign on the city’s “ fifty thousand speak- 
easies.” In two days he closed some nine hundred, thus 
leaving for the Christmas trade, as a wise humorist com- 
mented, about “fifty thousand speakeasies.” Chicago 
continues the level tenor of its way, despite the fact that 
the beer barons kill one another with astonishing regu- 
larity. The country districts are not suffering from 
thirst, and need fear no parched throats as long as Na- 
ture, unmindful of the Volstead Act, continues to sustain 
the processes of fermentation. 

Whatever else is foggy, one point at least is clear. 
After nine years, Prohibition has not made jails un- 
necessary. It has not decreased the number of criminals 
or of the insane. It has not “taken the liquor question 
out of politics.” Whether or not it has lowered the mor- 
tality rate for alcoholism is at least debatable. In brief, 
nation-wide Prohibition seems to have established none 
of the blessings which its advocates confidently promised. 

In common with other reformers, the Prohibitionists 
reduced all misery to a formula of their own making, 
and thus easily worked out the answer. Given that the 


abuse of drink was the cause of human misery, they con- 
cluded that this misery could be removed by removing 
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the drink. It was a muggy and muzzy statement, both in 
premise and conclusion; but, unfortunately, the Prohibi- 
tionists contrived to force their conclusion on all of us 
through a constitutional amendment. 

History shows that attempts to establish social reforms 
through statutes which regulate personal habits, in them- 
selves innocuous, are always a hazardous experiment. 
When these statutes affect a large and widely dispersed 
population, and rest upon an enactment which can be 
changed by nothing short of a social or military revolu- 
tion, the hazard is more than doubled. It is indeed re- 
grettable that Congress was forced to discuss, and then 
formulate, both the Amendment and subsequent legisla- 
tion at the point of a gun in the hands of the late Wayne 
Wheeler. Back of that pugnacious gentleman was the 
artillery furnished by the Anti-Saloon League and its 
allies. The environment did not favor a judicial deter- 
mination of the questions at issue. 

Viewing Prohibition from the angle of Federal en- 
forcement, all that can be said is that the evil must prob- 
ably grow much worse before improvement begins. The 
opposition of the Prohibitionists in Congress to an appro- 
priation which might, possibly, insure real enforcement, 
shows that these groups do not wish real enforcement. 
With the present system which insures practical immun- 
ity for the wealthy bootlegger and now and then sends 
some poverty-stricken old woman to the penitentiary for 
life, they are perfectly satisfied. 

After nine years of Prohibition by Federal statute, 
temperance has not been promoted in the country at 
large, constitutional ideals have been ruthlessly outraged, 
and the problem of alcoholism among the young has be- 
come acute. We have indeed sold a constitutional birth- 
right for a sorry mess of pottage. 


Capitalism’s “By-Product” 


N the plight of the British and Welsh miners we Amer- 

icans who have studied the manifold problems of our 
cwn coal fields and have done nothing, may find some 
stimulus to action. “It took some time to arouse the 
public conscience, and the Government, as representing 
it,” writes the Rev. Joseph Keating, S. J., in the current 
London Month, “to the fact that, as a by-product of 
modern Capitalism, some quarter of a million people in 
this comparatively rich country were in a process of 
starvation.” 

The causes of this condition, as described by Father 
Keating, by Mr. John A. Hobson in the Nation for Jan- 
uary 9, and others, have been known, at least in broad 
outline, for some years. Even before the War, it was 
clear that the industry was poorly managed. British 
owners, secure of their markets, were loath to adopt new 
and economical methods and to instal better machinery. 
During the War, the tremendous demands of the muni- 
tion factories kept the weaker mines alive; but with the 
collapse of trade in 1922, following the opening of better- 
managed non-British mines, there was an obstinate re- 
fusal to face the inevitable. The poorer mines should 
have been closed long before, and the miners encouraged 
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to migrate to farms and to town industries. Procrastina- 
tion was, however, the dominant policy. Then came the 
era of Government commissions and Government inter- 
ventions, followed by appeals to the public to help to feed 
nearly a quarter of a million miners who know how to do 
nothing but mine, but for whom there is no place in the 
mines. 

The public appeal probably gave most of the miners a 
Christmas dinner, but as Father Keating observes, “ It is 
not a good Christmas dinner that is in question: it is a 
good dinner every day, and all the year through.” Father 
Keating sees nothing for it but Government intervention 
of a more reasonable and beneficent nature than has hith- 
erto prevailed. He bases his argument on the principle 
that society is now faced by an emergency which the State 
alone can meet properly. Unemployment grants and simi- 
lar palliatives are useless, except for the relief of im- 
mediate and dire distress. “The Government is justi- 
fied in controlling and regulating industry, or compell- 
ing it to control and regulate itself, so that its output may 
be more economically produced, and its profits more 
equitably shared.” In common with all Catholic philos- 
ophers, he sees the futile and impracticable nature of 
State Socialism, but we in America, with the exception 
of our most extreme exponents of Capitalism, discern 
nothing Socialistic in such intervention, but merely the 
exercise of a solemn duty by the State. 

Before we point the finger of scorn at the stupidity of 
our British cousins, it would be advisable to regard with 
an impartial eye, the stupidity, and worse, that have 
marked the coal industry in the United States. We too 
have passed through the era of investigation after in- 
vestigation, and the end of it all is that the miners, the 
operators and the public are alike willing to admit that 
conditions are deplorable. But we do nothing. What 
happened after the Senate report on inefficiency in man- 
agement, and on brutal disregard of elementary human 
rights, in the bituminous fields last Winter? 

In the words of Governor Smith, “ Nothing!” 

We shuddered, and viewed with alarm, and then went 
on about our business. Here and there mines were closed, 
and an attempt made to place the miners in other fields. 
But the chief activity in the coal fields, and the policy 
most zealously pursued, has been the suppression of the 
labor and other free unions. 

The result is bitterness on all sides, bloodshed, starva- 
tion among the miners, economic loss to all the partici- 
pants, abuse of labor injunctions, disrespect for law, and 
a deep-seated, sullen social unrest. Nothing has been set- 
tled—nothing. 

Great Britain now faces one of the most serious crises 
in all her history. How long before our criminal in- 
difference to the problems of labor, not merely in the coal 
fields, but in every department of industry, brings us to 
a crisis even more serious? Surely, never was there 


greater need for the interest of brother in brother, and 
tor the establishment of the principles of justice and 
charity in every sphere of human activity than in this 
“ prosperous” twentieth century, and in this the most 
opulent of its decades. 
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Our Lean Professors 


HE public continues to refuse to take the woes of 
our college professors very seriously. Learned 
committees may report—and do, regularly—that the dons 
are growing marvelously thin and threadbare, but the 
sole reaction of the public is “ Very well, but what of it?” 
Either we do not rate higher education highly, or we 
are not satisfied that what our professors give us is edu- 
cation. For either view, arguments are at hand. 

Meanwhile the professor, according to the learned re- 
ports, remains the most abject of all the white-collar 
class. He must wear not one white collar only, but 
many. He may take startling liberties with history and 
philology, but not one liberty with the conventions. 
Great scholars have lived in attics; one, if we are not in 
error, lived in a tub; but the modern professor must re- 
side in a suitable dwelling on Maple Avenue. He must 
maintain a certain style, chaste, but genuine, and there- 
fore expensive. He is expected to “ publish,” and in 
default of a Maecenas, to print monographs and research 
bulletins at his own expense. If he has children, he has 
given hostages to fortune; and the poor man entertains a 
hope of supporting them all through college. 

As his expenses mount, while his income remains the 
only fixed point in all this whirling universe, he reflects 
in a bewildered way that the salary of the football coach 
is twice his own. In these moments he wonders if he 
has not missed his vocation. He could not teach foot- 
ball, but he might have learned plumbing. 

Some professors, we are sure, are paid too much. 
Others are not paid enough. That is the way of a world 
in which shoddy assurance elbows modest merit aside to 
push to the front. Some of these days the doctrine of the 
living and the saving wage, having met with small suc- 
cess in the industrial and mercantile world, may stray into 
the campus, and then trustees will begin to flutter. 

We sympathize warmly with the underpaid professor 
wherever he may be. He is worthy of a happier fate than 
that of thrusting Greek roots upon unwilling youth whose 
tastes run rather to Sp. frumenti than to the philological 
fragments of a country not much bigger than New 
Jersey. But our sympathy cools when we reflect upon 
the huge endowments of some of the universities which 
keep him on the payroll. Let him form a union and 
picket the trustees. 

The case of the lay professor in our Catholic colleges 
is somewhat different, because darker. As the professor 
ordinarily has no money, and the college just about 
enough to pay the coal bills, the outlook cannot be called 
rose colored by any observer who has even a faint recol- 
lection of the Eighth Commandment. We wish that some 
wealthy Catholic would pick out his own niche in the 
Hall of Fame by establishing an endowment fund for the 
lay college professor. It is not proper to quarrel with 
the statement that the best endowment of any school is 
its professors. It has done yeoman service at many a 
Commencement, and commands the respect due to old 
age. But this human endowment must eat. The prophet 
had his raven. The professor must have his wage. 
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The Treaty and the Cruisers 


JoserH F, THORNING, S.J. 


seems sure, it may not be out of place to consider 

its advantages and shortcomings as well as the 
rights and duties of the signatory nations in the light of 
its two principal provisions which follow: 


N OW that adoption of the Kellogg anti-war treaty 


ArtIcLe I. 


The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy in their relations with one another. 


Artic.e II. 


The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 


Without adopting the dithyrambic tone of a few zealots 
who believe the treaty will directly usher in the millenium, 
one may say that the Pact represents an important ad- 
vance in the peaceful conduct of international affairs. It 
removes war or the threat of war from the number of 
recognized, respectable diplomatic measures. It bans the 
gunboat or battalion as normal messengers of British, 
French, or American policy. No longer will the size of 
a country’s army or navy be the decisive factor in in- 
ternational negotiations, nor need ambassadors speak in 
veiled terms of the “danger of imminent mobilization ” 
or the “impossibility of restraining popular clamor at 
home.” The Foreign Office should be effectively divorced 
from the Department of War; neither should it be nec- 
essary to make those frequent inquiries at the Admiralty 
as to how many ships-of-the-line can be counted on in 
case of an “eventuality.” The next ultimatum or de- 
mand for satisfaction within twenty-four hours, unless 
preceded by an obviously honest effort to exhaust every 
method of peaceful solution, will be internationally very 
bad form. 

And the people will be alert to this situation. The 
Kellogg Pact has engrossed the attention of the Fourth 
Estate for well over a year; explanations and interpreta- 
tions of the treaty have been followed with extraordinary 
interest and hope; the people have been led to believe that 
that solemn moment last August in the Salle des Horloges 
marked a turning point in world history, that war hence- 
forward would be justified only in a clearly defined case 
of necessary self-defense and then only as a matter of 
last resort. 

Responsible citizens of the contracting Governments 
will not lightly put aside such obligations. Statesmen 


who load the dice of diplomacy with dynamite are not 
going to receive popular support. For the gentlemen in 
gold braid who paraded to the Quai d’Orsay last summer 
there may have been some element of play-acting in the 
whole performance; for the taxpayers, potential soldiers, 
and conscientious voting public it was in dead earnest. 


In this sense it was a crystallization of peaceful sentiment 
throughout the world. 

Besides a mere gesture of good will, therefore, a lofty 
enunciation of principle, the Kellogg treaty will (in times 
of warlike crisis) serve as a rallying point for the peace- 
loving elements in the various communities. Aggressive 
warfare has been brought to the bar of public opinion and 
heard its condemnation. Granted that there are no phys- 
ical sanctions for observance of the Pact, that no material 
engines of punishment can be set in motion against an 
aggressor, it remains true that, since peace is largely a 
moral issue, its maintenance must ultimately depend on 
moral forces, on the consciences of every-day men and 
women who love justice for themselves and others, hating 
iniquity in high places and low. 

Not that the treaty represents a perfect solution. On 
the contrary it is merely a starting point, a frame without 
the picture, a battleship without dynamos or boilers. As 
has been pointed out by Dr. Herbert F. Wright, of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace, failure of 
the treaty to state specifically what pacific means are to 
be utilized is one of its chief weaknesses. Consequently 
the whole technique of. definite ways and means must be 
worked out. No mere enunciation of principle is suffi- 
cient. Peace has been declared; it remains to organize 
it. Painstakingly must the noble ideal of the Pact be em- 
bodied in a practical program of recognized, specific pro- 
cedure according to the nature of the concrete difficulties 
involved. Direct negotiation, conciliation, arbitration, and 
judicial settlement must receive wider and more scientific 
application. Hand in hand will go the codification of in- 
ternational law and the establishment of a World Court 
in fact as well as in name. 

In the meantime it will help to bring about an exten- 
sion of the practice of arbitration from the field of minor 
disputes to that of major issues; a broadening or human- 
izing of the technique of diplomacy to allow practical re- 
sults from proposals like that of Representative Britten 
to the Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P.; a more general use 
of permanent commissions of conciliation which do much 
to anticipate points of controversy before they reach the 
inflammable stage; acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction 
for non-legal as well as legal questions ; military and naval 
conferences where Rear-Admirals and Corps Command- 
ers may have a voice but where statesmen may also weigh 
carefully what measure of security is to be reposed in 
mutual good will, trust, and understanding of the respec- 
tive peoples. Most relentless opposition should be organ- 
ized in each community against secret military or naval 
agreements of whatsoever character until such diplomacy 
is branded as tantamount to the crime of high treason. 
Better the old alliances and their concomitant reliance on 
the Balance of Power than a series of military conversa- 
tions where the High Commands work out war games 
against the theoretical “ enemy.” 
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A more serious defect alleged against the treaty is the 
latitude it allows each signatory nation (especially in the 
light of various notes leading up to the treaty) in de- 
termining if and when there is a violation of the right of 
self-defense. Everyone concerned admits that this im- 
portant and inalienable right is in no wise abridged-or cir- 
cumscribed by the terms of the treaty. The vital question 
is‘as to who shall determine whether or not a war is 
strictly defensive in character. That has been the big 
question in the past and may very well be the big question 
of the future. It becomes more complicated when Great 
Britain reserves all rights respecting territories where 
she has special interests while the United States with 
equal emphasis declares that everything embraced by the 
Monroe Doctrine remains above and beyond the treaty. 
The case would really become quite pathetic if what 
Senator Borah said recently before the Senate is true, 
namely, that “the Spanish-American war could have been 
waged justifiably with the treaty in operation because the 
war was forced upon the United States by a succession 
of hostile acts by Spain and those acts delivered this 
country from any obligation to arbitrate under such pro- 
visions as the Kellogg treaty sought to set up.” 

Now if the principles of the Pact would have been 
inoperative in such a crisis as the Spanish-American war, 
better that we had never proposed or signed such a treaty. 
For every charge by oppenents that the Pact is futile, 
meaningless, empty, would not only be borne out, but the 
treaty actually would be a gigantic hoax, a sublime piece 
of international hypocrisy, a monumental study in self- 
deception and insincerity. If President McKinley, know- 
ing full well that Spain had yielded on practically every 
point and was prepared to submit the whole cause to 
arbitration, was nevertheless justified, without acquaint- 
ing Congress with these facts, in yielding to popular 
clamor engendered by the yellow press, then promises are 
made only to be broken and there is an end to any reason- 
able hope of securing peaceful settlement of international 
controversies. 

That the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and a potential Secretary of State, who prides himself 
as much on his erudition as on his lofty claims for jus- 
tice towards weaker nations, should fall into such an 
egregious historical error in the application of his peace 
principles, is a sad commentary on the state of democratic 
government and the degree of knowledge required to 
hold in awe what has been called the most august de- 
liberative assembly in the world. The writer believes 
that had the Kellogg treaty been in force in 1898, its 
principles of peaceful solution would have been directly 
applicable to the matters in dispute between the United 
States and Spain. (This, too, was the opinion of the 
American Minister to Spain, even without any treaty). 
Whether the Pact would have halted the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1914 is a question, due to the multitude of com- 
plicating factors, very much more difficult to decide. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the world has learned a few 
lessons since that memorable date, and it is in the light 
of such instructive experience that the treaty is expected 
to operate. 
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Since the nations are now pledged to a peaceful solu- 
tion of their difficulties, it is but natural to look for some 
proportionate, mutual reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. Unless the will to peace idealized in the treaty is 
reflected in concrete acts of restraint and control, the 
suspicion will arise that the Pact is not expressive of a 
volition, but of a mere velleity. The most recent statistics 
compiled by the League’s financial and economic experts 
show steadily advancing war budgets with an actual per- 
centage increase for 1927 over the figures of 1913. For 
the general public these figures are an index to the prog- 
ress of the whole peace movement. 

Does this mean that the Cruiser Bill now before Con- 
gress is inconsistent with the Kellogg anti-war Pact? 

There is inconsistency only if the building proposed is 
competitive and out of proportion to the needs of this 
country to a reasonable measure of self-defense. The 
figures on cruiser tonnage speak for themselves. First 
line cruisers, built, building and appropriated for, count 
as follows: United States 155,000 tons; Great Britain, 
397,140 tons; Japan, 213,955 tons. Though we stand 
about at par in battleships and aircraft carriers accord- 
ing to the treaty provisions of 1922, in cruisers we are 
far behind both Great Britain and Japan. 

Cruisers are of critical importance in modern naval 
warfare, and in this America is weak, so weak that it is 
next to impossible properly to carry out the annual naval 
maneuvers. Slow-moving colliers or transports take 
their place in the strategic war games of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets. With long trade routes and without 
adequate naval bases or coaling stations, America stands 
in need of a strong force of large cruisers. Instead of 
the twenty-five originally asked for, the present bill calls 
tor fifteen cruisers and one aircraft carrier. Even this 
will leave the United States well below the maximum 
figure allowable under a 5-5-3 ratio. 

True, if international agreement could be arrived at to 
limit cruiser strength below present standards we would 
be bound to do our part. Efforts to make us undertake 
the reduction single-handed appear to the writer as ill- 
advised and not without danger. Unfortunately there 
has been an attempt to link the passage of the Kellogg 
treaty with the defeat of the Naval Bill. Much of the 
propaganda for the one has been designed against the 
other. The Federal Council of Churches in presenting 
a monster petition for the Pact also urged a resolution 
deprecating any considerable naval increase at the present 
time. So too the Rev. Wm. P. Merrill, President of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches drew a strong rebuke from Congressman Maas 
for his letter circulated among members of Congress in 
opposition to the naval bill. A modest replacement pro- 
gram proportioned to the needs of our foreign commerce 
and outlying possessions is by no means precluded by a 
promise to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy. All that is required of us is that together with 
other signatory nations we be prepared to assume our 
burden of the task of disarming. But that must be, as 
I said before, a proportionate and mutual process. If the 
Senate, after accepting the Kellogg treaty, rejects the 
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cruiser bill, the peace movement, at least in the judg- 
ment of the present writer, will have been injured and 


not benefited. 


My Program for Farm Relief 
ALICE AVERY 

A FARMER serves me every Saturday with country 
sausage and Philadelphia scrapple. I asked him 
yesterday if his vote in the recent election had been dic- 
tated by the Fellowship Forum, because if it was I wanted 
no more of his sausage or his scrapple. He grew very red, 
and said: “I told them up there that was dangerous stuff ; 
it all came from the Ku Klux Klan.” I said: “ Nonsense, 
the ministers did it.” He hung his head. And I, too, 
had proof of it in this little town. The ministers came to 
the public school before election and asked the children 
to stand up if they were for Mr. Hoover. All but three 
arose—three little tots (who were pelted with stones 
after school hours because they were “ going to vote ” for 
Governor Smith). There must have been many village 
people in Jerusalem that day when the High Priests in- 
cited the people to utter that terrible cry (which has 
never ceased) “Crucify Him.” 

The Editor of the Atlantic Monthly lifted his cul- 
tured voice in holy horror at the outcry that his magazine 
started against Governor Smith, the outcry taken up so 
nobly by the Fellowship Forum. The Editor of the 
Atlantic had sown a zephyr, and a cyclone was at his 
back door. He might just as well have remained silent; 
I wonder if his repentance was a trick of publicity to get 
gullible Catholic readers back to the ranks of his readers! 
And I dare say even now the circulation manager feels 
much better satisfied. There is only a degree of differ- 
ence between the Atlantic and the Fellowship Forum: 
both attack the Church, only one slings mud with kid 
gloves on his hands. 

I do not intend taking the Atlantic Monthly, but I have 
great hopes for the farmer. I asked my dealer in sausage 
and scrapple if he would like to read anything about the 
Catholic Church. He expressed great willingness and 
said that he would read anything that I had. But un- 
fortunately I had nothing that would suit him. The im- 
mediate audience of America is not the farmer. Even 
any other weekly would do him no good. That is why I 
want to lay down the four planks of my own special plat- 
form on Farm Relief. 

What the farmer needs is, first, Protection—protection 
against vile literature. The farmer is a great reader. 
The few hours he spends in his kitchen after supper are 
devoted to any reading matter that falls into his hands. 
After his village paper is devoured from leading article 
to the last obituary verses he has nothing left for the rest 
of the week. The Fellowship Forum, the New Menace 
and the Rail Splitter found him with empty hands. And 
the farmer learned of the Catholic Church from these 


papers. 
My farmer friend never even knew that there was a 


Catholic Church until one of these papers told him how 
dangerous it was. Who was to tell him that these papers 
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were lies from cover .to cover? Who was to tell him that 
the idea that he formed of the Catholic Church was 
false? The farmer needs protection against such liter- 
ature. We need a libel law in this country that protects 
religious organizations against slanderous attacks. This 
law would amply protect the farmer against the assaults 
of error. 

Secondly, the farmer needs a Catholic church, no 
matter how small, in his village. There are so few village 
churches and so very few village priests. While our own 
good Bishops and priests are vying with one another in 
building bigger and more beautiful churches and semi- 
naries in the cities, many villages are like parts of Africa 
in which the word of God has not been preached as yet. 
Whose is the fault? 

The third plank in my platform for Farm Relief is a 
Catholic Truth Society, not with learned articles about 
Socialism or the dangers of Behaviorism, but with a 
program of simple literature. The farmer needs small, 
instructive, simple pamphlets such as: why I am a Cath- 
olic; why Christ founded a universal Church, and not 
an American or a French or a German or an English 
Church; what Christ meant by charity; who is the Pope. 
All of these articles and many more should be written in 
language simpler than the small catechism with quota- 
tions from Scripture so that the farmer can look up his 
Methodist or Baptist Bible to verify the texts. The Cath- 
olic Truth Society should get funds to publish these 
articles. 

The fourth plank is to organize the laity, especially 
the women. They will deliver these pamphlets to the 
farmer. Instead of the Knights of Columbus building 
bigger-and-better club houses why not get them to build 
smaller and more scattered churches? The church that 
our Knights opened recently was faultless from an ar- 
tistic standpoint. But the farmer has to live on some- 
thing more substantial than beauty. Two churches, 
simpler in form, would have done more good than one 
elaborate one. 

Who is going to put these ideas into action? The 
Catholic women of this town do not want any more talk; 
they want action. They are not raising the cry of bigotry. 
They know that some good will come out of the past 
campaign. Some of my Presbyterian friends have de- 
cided to give up their church for good. Their only con- 
solation during the past campaign came from the fact 
that one of their ministers came out for Governor Smith. 
When taunted by his fellow-religionists he responded: 
“T would sooner have whiskey in my stomach than black 
bigotry in my heart; and I would sooner kiss the 
Pope’s toe than lick Mr. Mellon’s boots.” (We live 
in Pennsylvania. ) 

I am sure that all the Catholic women want to see 
Farm Relief in a practical fashion. They know that 
when truth is disseminated falsehood will be banished. 
The woman’s part in the past campaign, we are told, was 
tremendous. Why cannot the Catholic women of Amer- 
ica organize to put good literature in the hands of the 
farmer to teach him the truth, the beauty and the Divin- 
ity of the Catholic Church? 
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A Foremost Catholic Layman 


Joun C. CAHALAN, JR. 


one time, greatly intrigued over the mystery of 

that elusive figure—A Man About Town. He was 
so aroused by the vague and shadowy character of this 
worthy that he wrote a piece about it for the papers. If 
he were alive today, he might well be given to the con- 
templation of another type just as mysterious and hard to 
classify—A Foremost Catholic Layman. 
‘From ali accounts he must be a personage of no little 
greatness. The secular press makes much of him. He is 
ubiquitous. We hear from him, and about him, from 
different parts. He is seemingly omniscient, if often in 
error. He has his ideas, such as they are, and is not at 
all backward in expressing them. His opinions are grave, 
not to say ponderous, and if he is harmless he is apt to be 
annoying, after the fashion of a bee that buzzes but does 
not sting. But always and forever he is a Foremost 
Catholic Layman. 

For these inklings as to his character we have but the 
word of the public prints. To judge from their writings 
the newspapermen seem to know all about him—even if 
his parish priest does not. His fellow-Catholics, who 
though they be laymen are by no means foremost, hold 
him in no great esteem. That is, they hold his reputa- 
tion in no great esteem, for none is willing to admit that 
he has ever come up with him. The average Catholic as 
he pothers about, now slamming the door right in the 
face of the onrushing wolf; now escaping, by the skin 
of his none-too-good teeth, from the jaws of the carni- 
vorous taxicab as he makes his way over to Confession, 
on Saturday night, has little time to bother over, or to 
search for his more illustrious brother. 

He may have heard of him, to be sure, but his con- 
ception of him is vague, ephemeral. Asked pointblank 
about him he may answer that there is no such animal. 
Pinned down by the reference to him, “a Foremost 
Catholic Layman,” right there in black and white in the 
morning paper, he is apt to be uncomplimentary, if a 
mite confusing: “ He is one of those hymn-singing Pro- 
hibitionists,” he may answer. In his mind that disposes 
of the matter. The inquiry is closed. Or, “ He may be 
a sort of a philosophical anarchist,” he will reply, and 
shudder as he does so. 

But these answers are not satisfactory. They do not 
limn the man. They leave too much to the imagination. 
He must exist. He is vouched for by the boys of the 
Fourth Estate. The title has been conferred upon him. 
The distinction is his. It is not on record that he has 
ever repudiated it. If silence is consent he gracefully 


‘Poe jaunty persifleur the late O. Henry was, at 


bows and accepts it. Why it was only this morning that 
we read something of this sort in the morning Herald: 
Nearly 2,000 members of the Holier-Than-Thou Club, gathered 


last night in the Ark auditorium, were brought to their feet with 
cheers when Uriah Heep, of Ruebenville, declared that Catholics 


in this country are negligent of their duty to this great Republic 


when they refuse to join that magnificent body of: law-abiding 
men and women, particularly women, who make up the Snoopers’ 
League. Mr. Heep is a foremost Catholic layman. 

Last Thanksgiving Day there was a community service 
in the town Opera House. It is an annual event. Min- 
isters from all the sectarian churches gather to thank God 
publicly for past benefits received. It is free and well 
attended. In the list of participants, published the next 
morning in the Press, our friend appears. There he is in 
all his glory. Like Abou Ben Adhem his name is at the 
top of the list. The story in the Press is after this 
fashion : 

At the Union Community service held to commemorate Thanks- 
giving, yesterday morning at the Opera House, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was represented by Judge Pecksniff. He read the 
President’s Proclamation in a manner to do credit to the late 
Edwin Booth. Judge Pecksniff is a foremost Catholic layman. 

There you have him again. Surely this man needs 
classification. He should be defined, listed, placed under 
glass, impaled on a cardboard or elevated to a pedestal. 
It will not do to have him wrapped in this obscurity, as 
far as personal contact is concerned, like a veritable 
Haroldcookii. Even in the nebulous state of being which 
publicity has given him he needs analysis. He must be 
real; even if, at times, he appears to be too good to be 
true. This vagueness which enfolds him must, or should 
be, dispelled. This is due to those poor, simple folk, the 
ordinary Catholic laymen, who to date have served, all 
unknowingly, as a background for him. For he must 
admit, however reluctantly, that he owes much to his co- 
religionists even though he has little in common with 
them. Without them it would be impossible for him to 
be a Foremost Catholic Layman. 

One question should be laid for all time and it is a 
momentous one. Does he owe his prominence, his prior- 
ity, to the fact that he is a layman or a Catholic? Of 
course it might very well be that he is foremost because 
of some great oratorical ability. He may be a manu- 
facturer of boasted wealth. He might be, though the 
thought staggers one, an efficiency expert. His Catholi- 
cism, if any, may be very incidental, not to say microscopic. 
Thus it would come about that when he criticizes and 
sneers and anathematizes and points the way he is noc 
a Foremost Catholic Layman at all. He is merely a 
Catholic layman and not a very good Catholic at that. 

There are among the laity a large number, thanks be to 
God, who are distinguished for their Catholicism and little 
else. But never by the wildest stretch of journalistic 
imagination are they referred to as Foremost Catholic 
Laymen, not in the news of the day, anyhow. They are 
sometimes called other names, many of them, and a few 
not in the least complimentary. Strange as it may seem, 
this type is quaintly satisfied with its religion. To them 
the Church is in no need of a public apologist. Certainly 
it needs no un-official representative. And if a Foremost 
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Catholic Layman is often out of tune with this latter 
group it is because he is suspected of truckling to those 
in the great American commonwealth who have no tol- 
erance for him and his kind except where it appears that 
he is not of his kind, who suffer him only because to 
them he seems to be a sort of an anti-Catholic Catholic. 
When they cheer him most wildly it is because they sup- 
pose he is giving utterance to views frowned upon by his 
Church. The Celts among the laity might have a name 
for him that is very inelegant but descriptive. It came 
out of the terrible days when the Famine stalked the 
land. They might call him a “ Souper.” Or they might 
not. 

O. Henry was unsuccessful in his search for a Man 
About Town. It was his claim that he had a clear mental 
picture of John Doe. John had eyes that were weak 
blue, wore a shiny black serge coat, a vrown vest, stood 
always in the sunshine chewing something and kept half 
shutting his pocket knife and opening it again with his 
thumb. The wondrous spinner of short yarns was also 
able to visualize the Man Higher Up, who was a large 
pale man with blue wristlets showing under his cuffs. 
It was the Man About Town that escaped him, though he 
fancied him as having a detachable sneer (like a Cheshire 
cat) and attached cuffs. 

We have done no better with a Foremost Catholic 
Layman. But some day he will be found. When he is, 
one thing will surely identify him. It will be his in- 
feriority complex. A complex which is concerned with 
his Faith and his Church. One thing he will not have, 
for that would destroy him, utterly and totally. That is 
a sense of humor. 


TEARS 


We looked at a row 
Of Chinese tear-bottles ranged in a case— 
Was it only a year ago? 
And we said,—was it not so?— 
“A whimsical thought! a curious race !— 
To preserve a tear 
For centuries, here,— 
Tears should be lost as they flow.” 


Ah, since!—I have seen a tear 
Glistening 
Unshed in the eye of my friend, 
Listening 
To the end... to the end— 
Though none in mine: 
In memory, I enshrine 
It, never fear! 


And the tear 
You shed at my side, 
Standing by the grave of all 
I held most dear, 
(Ah !—you, dry-eyed!) 
I let it fall— 
With the Tear 
That “Jesus wept” at the grave of His friend— 
Into my heart’s clear vial to shine, 
To the end 
Of this year . . . and many a year,— 


With secret tears of mine. 
FLORENCE CHAMPREUX MAGEE. 
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On the Bridge at Avignon 


BroTHeR LEo 


T is in that gracious south of France, at the spot where, 

as Mistral wrote, the Rhone “bends around Avignon 

to salute Our Lady on her high rock,” that the visitor 

prone to picturesque phrasing would be lured to pay glad 

tribute to the Bridge the Boy Built. Here it was that in 

the twelfth century little Benezet demonstrated that even 
an engineer may possess the halo of sanctity. 

In 1178 he came, the shepherd boy with a vision. He 
told the Bishop that God wanted a bridge built across 
the swift-flowing Rhone; and the Bishop, perhaps wearied 
of visionaries, refused to take the boy seriously. Then, 
says one version of the fascinating legend, little Benezet 
picked up a rock bigger than himself, carried it a good 
mile across the town and flung it into the river as the 
first foundation stone for the bridge. Naturally that im- 
pressed the Bishop and he gave his official approval to 
the boy’s project. Benezet, as is the way of saints, was 
practical at need; he organized the Fréres Pontifs, a 
company of voluntary bridge builders, and he lived to see 
his bridge completed. I confess an especial fondness for 
the story, ill-authenticated to be sure, that little Benezet 
became himself Bishop of Avignon and in his episcopal 
capacity blessed the bridge which so many years before he 
had seen only in his holy imaginings. 

The bridge of St. Benezet was a good bridge, and to 
this day about two-thirds of it still stands. Its piers of 
Roman origin prove that the Saint’s task was a recon- 
struction rather than an original engineering project—a 
fact which does not in the least detract from his merited 
renown. In succeeding centuries the upper portions were 
modified and adorned by his devout clients. Today a stout 
modern bridge serves for traffic and the Bridge the Boy 
Built is but a relic of the past. You cannot cross on it 
to Villeneuve, as, in the days of the Babylonian Captivity 
of the Papacy, kings and cardinals used to do; and you 
do not go out on it at ali unless you are sentimental, or 
want to fish, or desire to visit the little Chapel of St. 
Nicholas on its second pile. 

Yet St. Benezet’s broken bridge is the ideal place to 
stand and muse, to reconstruct the past, to see at sunset 
the old town of Villeneuve and the monumental glory of 
Avignon. Today Villeneuve seems as old and sepulchral 
as gray Ravenna. Upon the once ornate palaces of card- 
inals has descended the chill mist of obliterating decay ; 
the pomp and circumstance which once surrounded the 
dwelling place of envoys and the abode of royalty have 
left but slender traces of vanished glories: “A fine door- 
way giving entrance to a wheelwright’s yard; delicate 
pieces of iron-work on the balcony of a barber’s shop; a 
scrap of stone carving; a noble block of buildings in some 
ill-kept street.” Villeneuve, new city—oh, the corroding 
irony of that name !—-sits silent and sad beside the Rhone, 
rich only in memories of an almost forgotten past. 

But, as we stand upon St. Benezet’s bridge and turn 
our faces to Avignon, we are conscious of a past that is 
not forgotten, that is not dead. It was, it is, the city of 
the Popes. In some respects it merits that title more 
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than Rome itself. True, the rule of the Popes at Avignon 
endured less than a century, but it gave the city its per- 
sonality and its fame. Rome was a great city before 
there were any Popes at all, and modern Rome, though 
great because of the Vatican, has other claims to atten- 
tion. But Avignon the Popes made, and made to live 
forever. 

Unquestionably, Avignon had a history before the 
Popes came, even an heroic history, for its people loved 
liberty and preserved their independence against counts 
and dukes and at times against the royal banners of 
France. Even in Roman times Avignon was there— 
Avenio it was called; but it has no Maison Carrée like 
Nimes, no amphitheater like Arles or Orange. Because 
of the presence of the Popes, Avignon became the center 
of the world ; because of the Palace of the Popes, Avignon 
is immortal. 

Standing on St. Benezet’s bridge, we gaze upon Avig- 
non in the glow of the setting sun. What do we see? 
Some trees, of course, just now as bare of verdure as the 
city of the Papal presence; an old wall, carefully re- 
stored, though less attractive every way than the ramparts 
at Carcassonne; a huddle of tiled roofs, not red in the 
California vogue, but time-tinted gray, with an odd-look- 
ing spire here and there pricking the skyline. All that 
we see, but nothing of it at first—or at last; for the scene 
is dominated by that grim, fortress-like castle, with its 
parapets and its turrets and its square contours and its 
overwhelming suggestion of massiveness and might— 
that unspiritual structure designed by the spiritual fathers 
of the Faithful, which seems to take up two-thirds of the 
town. Cold and pale and powerful it looks in this light, 
yet singularly touched with beauty. It is the Palace of 
the Popes. 

More intimate inspection enforces the first impression. 
We see two central courts, one square, the other almost 
so, surrounded with heavy buildings of the feudal Gothic 
order. The contrast of heavy wall and slender arch seems 
to symbolize the temporal sway and the spiritual sover- 
eignty of the Papal presence; and the idea is carried out 
where here and there the yellowish facade is pierced with 
an exquisite window shining now like a jewel or a star. 
We walk beneath the lofty arches of the audience cham- 
ber, invade the Papal chapel, the Papal sleeping quarters, 
the Papal conclave room; we traverse the tiring room of 
the Cardir.als, the grand hall where they held council; we 
visit even the places where the army of servants lodged, 
and where dwelt guards and guests—even involuntary 
guests. And we enter into the feelings of that graceful 
observer who wrote in “ My Unknown Chum”: 


That gloomy old palace of the Popes, with its lofty turrets, 
seems to brood over the town, and weigh it down as with sorrow 
for its departed greatness. Centuries have passed, America has 
been discovered, the whole face of Europe has changed, since 
a pontiff occupied those halls; and yet there it stands, a monument 
commemorating a mere episode in the history of the see of Peter. 


Much, of good and of ill, has been written of the Avig- 
non Popes. Italian writers have been condemnatory, 


French writers eulogistic; but this palace speaks most 
eloquently of all. 


It tells of the practicality of Clement 
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V, of the monastic ideals of Benedict XII, of the human- 
istic enthusiasm of Clement VI. The vast buildings are 
part fortress, part monastery, part Renaissance palace 
gay with frescoes and alive with masterpieces of paint- 
ing. After the real Popes, following Gregory XI, had 
gone back to Rome, the Avignon palace proved a con- 
venient poising place for anti-Popes. Doubtless the peo- 
ple of Avignon, knowing what they knew, and having so 
complete a Papal equipment at hand, assumed that an 
anti-Pope, though an inadequate substitute, was a better 
tenant than no Pope at all; and besides, there were 
moments when it was hard to tell which was Pope and 
which was anti-Pope. 

Succeeding centuries, however, took sad toll of the 
splendid buildings. Not so long ago, before the French 
Government had experienced a change of heart, the 
Palace of the Popes was used for a barracks. Then in- 
deed was the Rhone angry as it swirled between the piers 
of the broken bridge and the ghosts of former glories 
wailed with the wind that swept the narrow streets of 
Villeneuve. Today, after several years of intelligent ef- 
fort, the work of restoration has been accomplished. Dr. 
Colombe and his associates, notably M. André-Michel 
and M. Labande, have undone the desecration wrought 
upon the historic fabric. They repaired smashed stone 
work, tore down impudent military partitions, removed 
layers of plaster and whitewash to uncover rich mural 
designs. Many of Avignon’s Papal glories are lost be- 
yond recovery and damaged beyond repair, but at least 
enough remain to constitute tangible and visual associa- 
tions with the days when here Petrarca dreamed and 
Rabelais jested. 

Darkness falls upon the bridge of St. Benezet. A dog 
howls across the tumbling waters from some alley in 
Villeneuve, and lights come out in windows in Avignon— 
but not in the Palace of the Popes. 


FOR LAUNCELOT 


And all I dare remember now, I think, 

Is the last still resignation of his face 
Between the pointed candles, and the flame 

Of velvet gleaming underneath old lace. 


All else must go like leaves before the wind, 
Or sun from rain, perhaps,—I do not know.— 
Only, those swift hands white upon his sword! 
Ah, do not tell me it is better so! 
ELeANorE L, Perry. 


KNOWLEDGE 


This thing I know, that after pain 
Peace comes, like showers of crystal rain 
Upon an arid, sun-parched plain. 


This I have seen, beyond black night, 
Dawn, reaching lovely hands, foam-white, 
To wind gray earth with scarves, rose-bright. 


This I believe, from Death’s ensnare 
I will emerge with brilliant flare 


Of beauty, through far worlds to fare. 
Etten M. CaRro.i. 
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“Saint in Frock Coat” 


EpwIin T. Karser, C.PP.S., S.T.D. 


AVE we a Saint who lived in this modern world, 
H understanding it, observing it, not surrounded by 

the sacred hedges of priesthood or religious life, 
a Saint for men, and especially fitted for our own time 
and conditions? I believe the perennial power of the 
Church to meet every need of the times has found an 
answer to the query, a new wonder of grace wrought in 
our own day that will seem a marvel even to scoffer and 
unbeliever. It is the life of the Italian university pro- 
fessor, Contardo Ferrini, the “ Saint in frock coat,’ as 
Pope Benedict XV called him, whose biography and re- 
ligious writings have awakened anew the lofty ideals of 
the Catholic laity in Italy and other countries. 

If we read this biography, now in its second edition in 
Italian, we feel that God has again shown His power to 
put to naught the sneers of the critic and the pretentions 
of the worldly learned. It presents to us a remarkable 
man, whose learning merited the praise of all the world 
and whose sanctity, we hope, will obtain for him the 
honors of the altar. The work is done with the unction 
of the old-fashioned biography, which after all is often 
the sincerest. That a professor of Roman Law in the 
State universities of his time, devoted protege of the 
great Lingental, the object of the admiration and praise 
of Mommsen, should lead a life exalted holiness in the 
midst of irreligion, justifies this new biography. 

That there is reason to hope for the canonization of 
Ferrini is evidenced by the testimony of innumerable 
friends, among them being such men as Achille Ratti, 
now Pius XI, who said of him: “It appears to me al- 
most a miracle, his faith, his Christian life in his position, 
and in our times.” He has likewise spoken of Ferrini as 
“ another Aloysius.” Small wonder that already Pius X, 
not many years after the death of Ferrini, desired to raise 
him to the altars of the Church. “I shall be very glad to 
elevate to the honors of the altar and to propose as a 
model a Saint who was professor at the university.” 

Contardo Ferrini was born April 4, 1859, at Milan; 
and died at Suna, Italy, October 17, 1902. His childhood 
studies were made at the Istituto Boselli, where he showed 
great talent for language. At the Liceo Beccaria, which 
he next attended, he excelled in ancient languages, taking 
private lessons in Hebrew during his free hours in order 
to be able to read the criginal Scriptures. He graduated 
maxima cum laude, and then took up studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pavia, living at the Collegio Borromeo, an in- 
stitution for Catholic youth attending the university. He 
obtained his degree (doctor Juris) in 1880, his disserta- 
tion, in elegant Latin, winning him the prized opportunity 
to study abroad at government expense. Consequently 
he left Italy and began studies at the University of Berlin 
under the greatest living masters of Roman Law. Here 
he remained for nearly two years. Finally after two 
years spend in study of sources at Rome and Paris and 
other cities, he began to teach at Pavia in 1884. 





From this period until shortly before his death in 1902 
he was constantly engaged in writing and teaching, first 
at Pavia, then at Messina and Modena, and finally a 
Pavia again. The eminence of his work is attested by 
the historian Mommsen in these words: “As the nine- 
teenth is the century of Savigny (a noted authority on 
Roman Law) so the twentieth will be the century of Fer- 
rini.” His written work comprised over two hundred 
productions, some of them narrow in scope, articles and 
reviews for journals, others of huge bulk and requiring 
immense research and labor. The monographs alone scat- 
tered in various periodicals are now being published in 
five volumes. His grasp, comprehensive knowledge, 
lucidity, even the beauty and appropriateness of his 
language, are the object of constant praise on the part of 
his students, some of whom are among the more noted in 
this field of scientific endeavor. 

Of his holiness, beyond the popular esteem which 
everywhere followed him, we have the testimony of his 
learned friends. One of these is Professor Gino Segré, 
a Jew, one of his first pupils and admirers. At first blush 
we might judge that there was a vigorous Catholic life 
in Italy at this time, but the facts tell a different story. 
Even his Catholic fellow-students at the Collegio Bor- 
romeo made light of any restrictions in their reading or 
theater-going, no matter how lascivious the play or book. 
Ferrini was quite alone in going out to daily Mass—there 
was none at the College—and at Sunday Mass he alone 
had the piety and courage to kneel at the Consecration. 
He himself marveled at the Catholic life in the north of 
Europe, especially that of the Catholic students at Berlin, 
and expressed the ardent wish that their example be 
emulated by those in Italy where ribald song and obscene 
joke had saddened many an hour of his student life. Nor 
did things improve after he began to teach. It is true 
many admired his heroic adherence to principle, but others 
ridiculed and sneered. Thus a certain Gemelli, then an 
ardent Socialist and materialist, now Father Gemelli, 
rector of the Catholic University of Milan, and patron of 
the cause of Ferrini’s beatification, occasionally attended 
the lectures of this singular professor, not for any love 
of the lecture or its method, though both were admirable, 
but in order to smile, as he himself says, “ at the phenom- 
enon of a university professor who at the dawn of the 
twentieth century still believed in God.” 

Though his regularity at devotions, his earnest and al- 
most ecstatic appearance at prayer and especially at Holy 
Communion were remarked by all, the vintage of a soul 
steeped in saintliness is stored in his private letters and 
religious writings the more intimate of which were not 
intended for publicity. They reveal that deeper, hidden 
life which some of his friends did not ever suspect. His 
dread for the slightest sin, his love for the Holy Euchar- 
ist, for virginal chastity, his love for the name of Jesus, 
and his complete sanctification of all his endeavors, his 
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intimate union with God: these are the wherewith for the 
structure of sanctity that he erected so loftily. He la- 
ments that the Name of Jesus is absent from many books: 


It is true that for us who are bound by ineffable love for Him 
and live through Him, this is a grave defect; we wish to read 
in everything that dear and venerated Name which we pronounce 
with such effect in life as a tessera of Divine hope. But in a 
certain sense that august Name is imprinted wherever there is an 
elevation of art, a manifestation of genius, a revelation of the 
Divine thought by means of the human spirit. In a certain sense 
He breathes from those immortal works; and sometimes . . . before 
a masterpiece of art, I find myself borne to an ineffable embrace 
of Him, and in the admiration of the great artist a silent tear 
moistens the eyelashes which the Angel Guardian did not permit 
to fall to earth (Life: page 600). 

His life contains no account of extreme bodily morti- 
fications such as scourging unto blood, rigorous fasts; 
nothing of visions or miracles. But we note the constant 
perseverance in the round of daily duty, great modesty 
and reserve, the doing of little things well, which is no 
little thing. How he consecrated these little things of 
daily life is shown by such a passage as the following: 

In a pure and exalted life every action, no matter how petty 
and common it be, acquires an incomparable merit from the high 
purpose which informs all of that life and there extends through 
it a thread of virtue, of peace, of merit which compensates for 
the perpetual sinfulness of so many lives in which there is found 
scarcely an instant free from fault! (ibid. 602). 


His biographer speaks of him as an apostle of joy and 
quotes these words from the Christmas Novena: “A 
smile is often an act of heroism, a height of abnegation 
and a wonderful act of faith.” His never-failing kind- 
ness and courtesy were also an apostolate. Greatness of 
learning and sanctity did not rob him of the human touch. 
It is this which makes his life so appealing and gently 
attractive. He did not withdraw from the worthy con- 
versation of good friends, and his companionship was 
highly treasured ; he enjoyed his sip of coffee and did not 
deprive himself of necessary, nourishing food; but he 
coveted most of all the solitude of his simple room among 
his books and spent most of his time in study and prayer. 

Ferrini’s love of nature and especially of the mountains 
is an inspiration. He was eagerly sought as a guide, not 
only because of his knowledge of nature but because of 
the charming facility with which he applied his vast liter- 
ary treasure in conversation on the trips. Like the 
present Pontiff, who is noted as a mountain climber, he 
considered this diversion wholesome for body and mind. 
Mountain climbing became almost a passion for him; how- 
ever, it was not a mere passion: those lofty peaks amid 
the eternal snows raised his mind to God. “ I remember,” 
says his sister, “that he would take occasion from the 
natural scenes before us to raise our minds to God, say- 
ing that from created beauty we could argue to the 
grandeur of God.” 

In this many-sided man a delightful sense of humor 
blended with prayer and vigilance to protect his virginal 
chastity. On one occasion when a desirable match for 
him was pointed out, stress was laid on the opportunity 
for gaining the wealth that would fall to the lady when 
her father died, and then when her mother died, and 
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finally when her uncle died—which he broke short with 
“Oh, how many corpses!” 

There is so much that is sublime and exalted in this 
learned and holy professor, in the small but priceless 
treasure-trove of his spiritual writings, in his unique posi- 
tion as “ Saint in a frock coat” for an age reluctant to 
draw inspiration from cloister or soutane, that he readity 
recommends himself as a model for Catholic laymen 
anywhere. The esteem which lead Giuseppe Molteni, one 
of his pupils, to say: “Ferrini impressed me as a 
seraphic person, of a goodness, a candor, a simplicity, an 
affability which arouses surprise in a man of such great 
learning and scientific fame,” will be shared by all upon 
whom the romance of holiness casts its spell. For them 
he will be as he was for Emmanuele Orlando: “A man 
absolutely superior not only on account of his professional 
qualities of intellect and culture, but also because of the 
exquisite goodness of soul and elevation of character, 
which raise him to the sublimest and purest heights of 
human personality.” We venture to predict an ever- 
growing interest on the part of Catholic laymen in this 
modern saint, in his life, his writings, in the cause of his 
beatification ; all of which should redound to a larger in- 
fluence and more ennobled activity in the Church. There 
are immeasurable possibilities for good in the thought: a 
life spent in the world, in the State universities, in the 
study of Roman law—but the life of a saint. We eagerly 
await an English translation of his biography and religious 
writings. 


SHE SAID 


“God keep you from all harm,” she softly said: 
These words I shall remember when I’m dead. 


A thrush at evening warbled low and clear, 
Echoing on the wind, “God bless you, dear.” 


When on the lonely sea at evening’s hush 
I dream of greening valleys and a thrush. 


When riding in tall ships that toss and strain 
I hold her to my heart and hear again 


Sweet words that come to flutter and caress, 
“God keep you from all harm and may God bless.” 
Joun Lee Hiccrns. 


TESTAMENT 


I stand upon the brink of River Death; 
I have come down the last long tortuous lane, 
And lived my life—a momentary breath— 
Of peace betimes, indifference and pain. 
If now some one should ask me as I go, 
Seeking wisdom from departing guest, 
How to live—or die—I only know 
That I would say, “Faith is, of all gifts, best.” 


All other truths I’ve visioned since life’s dawn 
Subordinate themselves to this, the one 
Highlight of shadow as death has come full on 
Into this glory of Faith’s setting sun; 
What grace to be, in paths that we have trod, 
Companioned to the very end with God . 
Carolyn RutH Doran. 
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Education 





Lee the Educator 


Paut L. Biake ty, S. J. 
I N one of his inspired moments that practised biog- 
rapher, Gamalie! Bradford, wrote that Robert E. Lee 
had but one intimate friend—God. 

I am content to take that portrait. 

As the lover puts pen to paper only to learn that 
language is too poor a thing to convey the excellences of 
his beloved, so it is difficult to write of this great Amer- 
ican, who as truly as Lincoln “ belongs to the ages ” with- 
out feeling that what has been written is wholly inade- 
quate. “ He was a foe without hate,” said his old com- 
panion in arms, B. H. Hill, “a friend without treachery, 
a private citizen without wrong, a neighbor without re- 
proach, a Christian without hypocrisy, and a man with- 
out guilt.” Reviewing the story of famous commanders, 
he adds, “ Lee was Caesar without his ambition, Fred- 
erick without his tyranny, Napoleon without his selfish- 
ness, and Washington without his reward.” 

But the man himself? 

‘Lee was obedient to agithority as a servant, gentle as 
a woman in life, modest and pure as a virgin in thought, 
submissive to law as Socrates, and grand in battle as 
Achilles.” 

We applaud with the old Confederates who listened to 
Hill at Atlanta. It warms the heart. But Bradford said 


it all better. 
* * * * 

Leacock has observed that the world is not accus- 
tomed to think of Professor Foch or Professor Wilson. 
Now and then it remembers Professor Jackson, a teacher 
who did not leave his pupils at their desks, but took them 
with him when he went out to harry the invaders of Vir- 
ginia. Perhaps it thinks less frequently of Professor 
Lee who in the most dreadful period of “ reconstruction ”’ 
that ever afflicted a broken land, turned from a thousand 
offers that would have brought him opulence and ease, 
to rebuild a little school in Virginia. “I have a self- 
imposed task which I must accomplish,” he wrote. “I 
have led the young men of the South in battle; I have 
seen many of them fall under my standard. I shall de- 
vote my life now to training young men to do their duty 
in life.” 

From the lips of a lesser man, the declaration might 
have proved mere stnugness. From Lee’s, it was a solemn 
affirmation of duty. One thing alone could save the 
South for whose sake he had given all, and that one thing 
was the education of the young in Christian schools. 

In 1865, Washington College, at Lexington, a classical 
school founded in 1749, was little more than a few dilap- 
idated buildings. During the War it had suffered spolia- 


tion at the hands of a hostile soldiery, encouraged by the 
uncivilized Hunter to sack and plunder at their pleasure. 
The value of the college’s productive funds, at all times 
slender, was made highly dubious by the ruthless methods 
of reconstruction urged even at that date by a group of 
fanatics at Washington. 


Only four professors were in 
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attendance with about forty students, when on August 4, 
1865, the Board of Trustees invited Lee to take charge 
of the wrecked institution as President. Lee wrote in 
reply that he was too old and ignorant to conduct 
“class in regular courses of instruction,” and feared that 
his status as “an object of censure to a portion of the 
country . . . might draw upon the college a feeling of 
hostility.” If the trustees, however, should take a differ- 
ent view, “I will yield to your judgment and accept it.” 
The wise trustees could not be persuaded to “ take a dif- 
ferent view.” Rejecting the overtures of a Northern in- 
surance company for the use of his name only (he had 
brought nothing out of the war, he said, but his name, and 
that was not for sale) Lee journeyed to Lexington to see 
what could be done with the four professors, the forty 
students, and the wrecked buildings. Ready “to give to 
the world this august testimony to the importance of 
Christian education,” as Bishop Wilmer had reported to 
the trustees, more courage than he had ever displayed 
on the field was needed to give it. 

The wisdom of the trustees was vindicated by the re- 
sult. Within a few years, the courses of study had been 
reorganized, new chairs founded, new buildings erected, 
the hot-headed young Southerners, many of whom came 
to college with the guns they had used in the War, re- 
duced to order; and the first steps for schools of engi- 
neering, law, medicine, and commerce had been taken. 
The faculty list rose to twenty and the student roster to 
more than four hundred. Lee held office for five years, 
and one result is the Washington and Lee University 
of today. 

Some of this success was due to the respect, amounting 
almost to religious veneration, in which Lee was held by 
the entire South. Such success, however, is not lasting but 
passes with the commanding personality which inspired 
it. Lee’s gifts as an administrator were unique. As a 
soldier, his ability to bring into action a larger number 
of men when operating against an army which far out- 
numbered his own, has never been approached. This 
same genius marked his administration of his college. 
With beggarly resources, and depending upon a country 
scourged by oppression as no country has ever been 
scourged, he could so use them—and with no thought of 
self—as to make one dollar do the work of ten. An in- 
stance in point in his only battle with his trustees. As 
often as they would vote to increase his meager salary, he 
would point out in terms that could not be withstood, that 
the college needed some new equipment far more than he 
needed more salary. The first time the need was a new 
chapel. After that it was another professor, a barn, or 
some books. When the alumni raised an endowment 
fund, intending it for his personal use, he succeeded in 
having it changed into an endowment for “the Presi- 
dent’s house.” After his death, the alumni had no better 
success with his widow, worthy consort of the hero who 
had declined the gift of a countryseat and an annuity of 
£3,000 from an Englishman with the words, “I am grate- 
ful but I must abide the fortunes and share the fate of 
my people.” 

His first care, as I have said, was to bring the courses 
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of study into order. His own preference was, and always 
remained, for the prescribed classical course. He recog- 
nized, however, that the times justified concessions, It 
is hardly true, as Jones writes in his unique “ Personal 
Reminiscences of Gen. Robert E. Lee,”’ that the new 
President introduced the elective system. He did, how- 
ever, organize courses similar to those which later led to 
the degrees of B. S. and Litt. B., and others equivalent to 
junior-college courses. Jones probably never heard of 
Eliot and his electivism, but Lee’s reluctant departure 
from the prescribed subjects of the old classical course 
sufficiently justified a limited sense of the term 
“ electivism.” 

It should not be forgotten that from 1852 to 1855 as 
Superintendent at West Point, Lee had done more, prob- 
ably, than any of his predecessors to improve discipline 
and the courses of study. Hence, while the work at Lex- 
ington was not wholly new to him, it was a field in which 
he could more effectively exercise his genuine love of the 
young, and his interest in their spiritual and intellectual 
progress. Lee made it his business to know personally 
every student at college. Once a week, every professor 
submitted to the President a report on every student, and 
at the monthly meetings of the faculty Lee was always 
able to quote the academic standing and conduct record 
of any whose fate came up for discussion. His one rule 
of discipline was that every student must be a gentleman, 
with all that this implies. As to his studies, he must show 
himself able and willing to work. Otherwise his with- 
drawal was requested. Yet as with his army, so with his 
students, Lee was little less than idolized. The man’s 
great soul shone forth in all that he did—his knightly 
courage, his spotless integrity, his love of his suffering 
people ; and above all, his humility, his charity, his unaf- 
fected love of God. Happy the school that has a Lee! 
It may dispense with faculties and endowments; it is 
infinitely more than the famous Mark Hopkins, his log 
and a student; and despite all standardizing agencies 
which in their evaluations pass over the most precious 
things of the soul to enumerate test tubes and five-per- 
cent securities, it will nurture men and women whose 
spirit alone can guarantee true progress. 

Deeply religious, a man who from his early.youth never 
omitted his daily prayers—and who seems to have prac- 
tised “meditation” in the sense of the ascetics—it was 
but natural that Lee made religion the very soul of the 
entire academic teaching. One motive which induced 
him to go to Lexington was his hope that he might in- 
struct young men in religion and morals. The first build- 
ing he erected was the chapel, and this in spite of the 
fact that some of the academic buildings were almost in 
ruins. He instituted daily chapel, with special services on 
Sunday. The new student was asked his religion, intro- 
duced to the local clergyman, and encouraged to take 
part in religious work. “I shall be disappointed, sir,” 


he once remarked, “I shall fail in the leading object 
which brought me here, unless all these young men be- 
come consistent Christians.” Prof. Edward S. Joynes, in 
an article published shortly after Lee’s lamented death, 
sums up Lee’s philosophy when he writes that Lee 
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“thought it to be the office of a college not merely to 
educate the intelligence, but to make Christian men.” 

The moral and religious character of the students was even 
more precious in his eyes than their intellectual progress, and 
was made the special object of his constant personal solicitude. 
In his annual reports to the Trustees, which are models of clear 
and dignified composition, he always dwelt with peculiar emphasis 
upon these interests; and nothing in the college gratified him 
more than its marked moral and religious improvement during 
his administration. (Quoted by Jones, p. 121). 


“The Fatherlands of Sidney and Bayard,” wrote an 
English critic sixty years ago, “ never produced a nobler 
soldier, gentleman, and Christian than Robert E. Lee.” 
The sad distortion produced by war’s bloody fog is seen 
in the fact that only now are we beginning to rank him 
with that other great rebel, Washington, his fellow Vir- 
ginian. But greater in this than Washington, “ Lee had 
but one intimate friend—God.” 


Sociol 
The Why of the Pledge 


WayNE SMITH 


TAL abstinence makes an excellent topic for light 

conversation as well as for serious consideration. 
Some time ago, I took part in a discussion of the subject. 
In the group were a number of men sincerely devoted to 
the future well-being of America and more specifically 
of our young people. The question was: “ Shall we launch 
a campaign among our Catholic students for the total 
abstinence pledge?” For reasons which no longer hold, 
it was agreed to postpone action, but the views put forth 
left me with something to think about. 

One remark struck me with particular force. This 
movement, it was said, looks like an attempt to force re- 
ligious vows or their equivalent on the laity. In the name 
of Christian democracy, let us not try to make good peo- 
ple too good! Now, we all disagree with force, physical 
or moral, especially when the force is bound to end in a 
fiasco. But the parallel between the youth, who for higher 
motives voluntarily gives up the pleasure of drinking, and 
the monk or nun, who for similar reasons, strives to rise 
above ordinary and necessary detachment from the good 
things of earth is, to my mind, worth a moment’s reflec- 
tion. 

Some fifteen years ago, Professor Foerster, of Zurich, 
wrote a book on marriage and its problems. 'n one ex- 
cellent chapter, the great educator insisted on the value of 
the “ascetic ideal.” He pointed out the elevating in- 
fluence exerted on European civilization by the thousands 
of Religious, who raised themselves above the level of 
ordinary human virtue by their vows of religion, and 
who proved to a barbarian world that it was possible to 
observe those vows. They brought out the psychological 
effect of Christ’s message: Thou canst be pure. Until 
Luther’s revolution, with its gospel of human corruption, 
the common man of Europe had before his eyes the ex- 
ample of men and women who rose superior to the weak- 
nesses of the flesh. From this most convincing of argu- 
ments, the common man concluded that God’s law was 
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not beyond human strength, and he drew the necessary 
courage to meet the difficulties of his own state with every 
assurance of final success. 

Now, without dwelling on the personal motives or the 
merits of those who chose what they and all the world 
looked on as a higher life, we should like to draw out the 
analogy between the good effect produced by the ex- 
ample of the voluntary celibates of Catholic Europe, and 
the good effect we might hope for from the example of 
young men and women of today, who do not need a 
total-abstinence pledge, but are willing to take it for the 
good it will do in counteracting a danger that is only 
too evident among the rising generation. There have al- 
ways been good people who did not feel the call to re- 
ligious life: there are many fine students in our colleges, 
to whom the pledge will not appeal. No one will think 
less of them for their honest opinion in the matter: but it 
seems to me that the time has come, when total abstinence 
must have a good moral effect on the whole nation, and 
should be encouraged. 

There may be a remedy for the present unsatisfactory 
state of the drink question, but it does not seem to lie in 
political agitacion. Whatever the President or the people 
may do about it, when they finally wake up to their re- 
sponsibility, the need and the opportunity for immediate 
action on the part of educators is clear to all of us. Too 
many feel that since it is pleasant, and not sinful to take 
a drink, (since a hip flask is easy to carry and “ you al- 
ways know where to get it,” and since “everybody does 
it”) there is no reason for making an effort to resist, 
even though the line of least resistance may lead to de- 
struction or to sorrow. Yet those of us who have seen 
our Catholic student leaders in action will readily admit 
that more is to be hoped for from an appeal to their 
chivalrous generosity than from Federal legislation—more 
for America and more for the students themselves. 

A little over a year ago, at a dinner with two young 
Irishmen, wine was put on the table, but they passed it 
by. One of them explained that they were “ Pioneers.” 
All my knowledge of this new movement is limited to 
what I got out of a single short conversation, but it was 
enough to make me enthusiastic for the Pioneers. It 
seems that the Knights of Father Matthew had come into 
some discredit, at least in Dublin, owing to the impres- 
sion that when a man joined the Knights, he did so be- 
cause he needed their support to pull himself out of the 
gutter. The new movement is avowedly a movement 
among young men who are not in the least danger of 
ever going to excess. Their primary motive is a patriotic 
one. Drink has been working havoc among the people. 
To withstand the evil of intemperance and to enable 
others to do so, they voluntarily renounce what would be 
for them a very harmless and innocent pleasure. 

The Pioneers are not fanatics and they are not snobs. 
Unlike our Pharisee advocates of virtue by police regula- 
tion, they are depriving themselves of a legitimate natural 
liberty for the good of others. That is Christian charity 
and it may often mean Christian heroism. But they do it 
with a smile, and their example is worth holding up to 
the equally generous youth of America. Our boys and 
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girls are capable of calmly weighing the reasons for a 
resolution which they are free to take or not to take. They 
need not be blinded by mob fervor or momentary enthusi- 
asm into making a Crusader’s promise which they may 
regret later on. They need be under no moral compul- 
sion. They will feel no senseless vanity if they take the 
pledge, nor inferiority to others if they prefer not to 
take it. 

There is no escaping the obvious fact that many of our 
young people drink merely because they feel a certain ex- 
hilaration in asserting their independence against a statute 
which curtails their natural liberty, and which their Uncle 
Sam is powerless to enforce. This same manliness and 
self-assertiveness can be enlisted in a better cause. Tem- 
perance is not the only Christian virtue, and it is not the 
highest Christian virtue. Even if it were, it is very doubt- 
ful if there is a better way to make the mass of the people 
temperate than by setting before their eyes the example 
of an elite group of young leaders, who have the courage 
to refuse a drink even when human respect tempts them 
to cowardice, and when natural appetites crave for in- 
dulgence. 

A celibate clergy raised the moral level of civilization 
at a time when its greatest enemy was the animal nature 
of man. The monk, who shook himself free from the 
entanglements of earth, taught his brother to stand erect 
amid the dangers that surrounded him. So now, the 
young Knight of the Queen of Heaven, or the young 
Handmaid of the King of Kings, will make it easier for 
the multitude to follow the common way of temperance, 
if they themselves make the added sacrifice which their 
eager souls are ready to offer. 


With Scrip and Staff 


NE of our failings, it has been pointed out, is that 

we minimize the importance of a dissatisfied minor- 
ity. We have seen this attitude in our national elections. 
When the “majority has spoken,” the minority is sup- 
posed to be stripped and consumed, as Job said of the 
dead man. Being defunct, there is nothing for it to do 
but to tip the pallbearers and be content with an obituary. 
Passing dissatisfaction may be discounted; but a last- 
ing state of grief, sorrow, or hate, based on tangible 
grievances, will open the door to wide evils. If we re- 
view the Communist literature of the year 1928, we find 
the immense capital that has been made against “ capital ” 
out of the dissatisfactions existing amongst the miners 
of Pennsylvania and the workers of Colorado. The joy- 
ful orchestra of prosperity may drown out for a time this 
discordant bit of piping; but the less there is to pipe on, 
the better for all as the great procession continues. 





OW such a dissatisfied condition can arise, and how 

it can be prevented, is shown by the Fifth Annual 

Report of the Mexican Welfare Committee of the Coio- 

rado Knights of Columbus, whose work the Pilgrim has 
referred to before. 

In January, 1928, a serious situation developed 

amongst the Mexican workers in the northern Colorado 
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sugar-beet districts. An attempt was made to create the 
impression that the Mexican beet workers had all joined 
the I. W. W., and were planning to strike during the 
growing season unless the price for beet work was raised 
from $24 to $32 per acre. Timid people demanded that 
soldiers be sent into the beet districts to intimidate the 
Mexicans. To continue in the words of the report: 

For a while an attempt was made to prevent their holding meet- 
ings of any kind. About the only basis for this was that the 
Mexicans had held some meetings for the purpose for drawing up 
a petition and appointing a committee to present it to the growers 
asking for habitable housing, clean drinking water, sanitation, a 
guarantee that they would get paid for their work and other things 
of similar nature. Most of the things asked for have been a part 
of. the Knights of Columbus Mexican welfare committee program 
for the past five years.... 

In this controversy we tried to act as a steadying and quieting 
influence, by personal interviews and conferences slow down the 
threatened trouble and get the parties at interest together for 
friendly discussion before any overt act had been committed, or too 
definite a stand had been taken. We found in many instances 
non-Catholic business men were better informed of the committee 
work and more interested in the social-welfare side of it than were 
our own people. 

The result was a satisfactory conference between the 
directors of the Beet Growers’ Association and the work- 
ers’ committee. “ And what for several weeks promised 
to develop into a most serious labor trouble vanished into 


thin air.” 





LONG other lines of action the committee has set a 

good example. Protest was made against unfair 
treatment of Spanish-speaking people in some of the 
courts. In Pueblo County, members of the Pueblo County 
Bar Association were assigned to appear in these courts 
to protect the rights of the poor, including the Mexicans 
and other Spanish-speaking people. Migration and hous- 
ing problems were taken up in connection with the in- 
dustrial situation. It was pointed out that if decent 
housing were provided for the Mexican seasonal workers 
on the ranches “the farmer would have help available as 
needed for occasional winter work, and more of these 
families could be kept away from the demoralizing in- 
fluences of Denver and other of the large cities. A re- 
cent census taken by the Denver Catholic Charities showed 
the Mexican and Spanish population in Denver during 
the winter months of 1926 to be: 4,654, Mexican; 3,347, 
Spanish ; total 8,001.” 

Americanization work was carried out in a tactful man- 
ner, as thus described: 

Our plan is to try to develop leaders by taking small groups of 
dependable English-speaking Mexicans, five to fifteen—not more 
than fifteen at a time—and drill! them. We use the N. C. W. C. 
Civics Catechism—English-Spanish edition—with good effect. 
Meetings are usually held once a week. We emphasize rights as 
well as duties. . . . The Civics Catechism—“ The Book,” as they 
call it—is given to these men. They are asked to read these cate- 
chisms to their friends in their homes, always to carry them with 
them when they visit other Mexicans, read them and talk about 
the lessons to other workers at the noon hour in the beet fields, 
at the mines or factories. They are also urged to form little 
groups of three or four to read and study the lessons. 

Contact with the Church, in some shape or fashion, is 
also cultivated, until some better way can be provided. 
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We are trying to keep up this contact with the Church and in 
such ways as are possible to remind them of their Faith. This 
is one reason why rosaries, holy pictures, medals, scapulars, etc., 
are given them. The rosaries, where possible, are given to women 
on their promise that they will gather two or three families into 
their homes at least one evening a week to recite it. We make 
them leaders, as it were, and urge them to persuade other women 
to bring their friends and neighbors into their homes in groups of 
three for the same purpose. 

With the generous cooperation of the Diocesan Council 
of Catholic Women and the Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica, classes of religious instruction have been organized, 
and other forms of educational and welfare work set on 


foot. 





NOTHER source of confusion and discontent is 

being relieved through the activity of Msgr. Ger- 
mano Formica, Director of the Italian Auxiliary, for as- 
sisting Italian immigrants, and editor of the monthly La 
Voce dell’ Emigrato (The Voice of the Immigrant), pub- 
lished at $3.00 a year at the office of the Auxiliary, 45 
West Street, New York City. The Auxiliary offers to 
immigrants, free of charge, guide service, mail-box privi- 
leges, passports secured, re-entry permits, legal advice re- 
garding immigration assistance at Ellis Island and appeal 
to Washington, correspondence with Italy, general legal 
advice, securing of employment, assistance in obtaining 
naturalization papers, and assistance at incoming and out- 
going ships. Immigrants can obtain from the Auxiliary 
lodging and three meals for two dollars a day. 

Every conceivable problem regarding the immigration 
laws is discussed in the correspondence columns of the 
monthly. In July, 1927, there were 9,168,368 Italians 
residing outside of Italy. Of these, 7,674,583 (83.71 per 
cent) were living in the Western hemisphere; 1,267,041 
(13.83 per cent) in Europe; 180,702 (2.06 per cent) in 
Africa; 27,567 in Oceania (.3 per cent); and 9,764 in 
Asia (.1 per cent). 





HE writer of “Saturday Night Thoughts” in the 

Boston Transcript tells of the report of a City Mis- 
sionary Society in Boston more than a century ago which 
contained, “among other accounts of gift and service, a 
reckoning of the ‘ Visits of condescension and courage to 
the poor’”; and continues : 

I may perhaps illustrate the state of mind in which these old 
Bostonians wrote by the story of two young ladies of our own 
generation, said to live in Washington, who had been caught in a 
current of enthusiasm for “social work,” and set out one day on 
“visits of condescension,” to the poorer streets. “ We must call 
on some people in this tenement,” said one. The other shuddered. 
“This is such a dreadful house,” faltered she, “we can’t call 
here.” “Oh, but we promised to call.” ‘‘ Couldn’t we just leave 
our cards?” suggested the other. And they did! And I suppose 
these two young girls went home with the sense of a disagreeable 
duty done. They felt that they themselves were living on a higher 
plane apart, and they had stooped down with condescension almost 
to the meeting point with their social inferiors. 

With a little less of the “ leave-your-card” attitude, 
and more of the Catholic fraternal spirit, we shall get 
further towards solving the Mexican religious situation 
abroad, and the “ Italian problem ” within our borders. 

Tue Pircrim. 
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Shedding the Dust of Dublin 


ANDREW E. MALONE 


INCE George Moore “ shed the dust of Dublin from 

his feet,” and announced the fact publicly in a letter 
to the newspapers, the method has become increasingly 
popular with Irish writers who desire to utilize the worst 
aspects of Irish life as the material for their novels and 
plays. George Moore had done so ere his return to Ire- 
land from England, where the jingoism of the Boer War 
days disgusted him; but once back in Ireland he set him- 
self to have his stories done into Irish “to furnish a 
model for the new literature in the Irish language.” 
When exception was taken to some of his themes he de- 
cided to pack up and shed the dust of Dublin, a proceed- 
ing which gave the late Susan Mitchell inspiration for 
some of her most delightful satirical verses. Once she 


makes Moore say: 


It’s very queer, I long to be of use, 

But all my efforts only earn abuse. 

’Tis true, for that I do not care a jot, 

I'd rather be abused than be forgot. 

The Dublin Pagans have given me a show, 
Now at the Romans I will have a go. 

If these do not my overtures receive, 

The Protestants I’ve still got up my sleeve. 
And when about me no more’s left to say 
From “ Parnell’s Island” I will sail away 
To dreamy Brixton, there to end my days 
With the respectability that pays. 

Almost exactly thus did George Moore leave. He set- 
tled in London and from that safe retreat proceeded to 
issue his “ Hail and Farewell,” in which his country and 
his friends were equally caricatured. “I’d rather be 
abused than be forgot’ might be taken as a motto by the 
line of Irish writers which began with George Moore and 
includes now the well-known names of St. John Ervine, 
Sean O’Casey, and Liam O’Flaherty. In all these lives, 
Dublin has played an important part, so important, in- 
deed, that a considerable portion of their time since they 
have departed has been used in depreciatory remarks 
about the city and its people. 

The departure of St. John Ervine was signalized by 
the production of a play entitled “ The Island of Saints 
and the Way to Get Out of It,” a title which sufficiently 
well indicates his general attitude towards the land of his 
nativity, and the city in which he had been honored. It 
was during his stay in Dublin, evidently, that he made 
the interesting discovery that Catholicism “is a shabby 
sort of Faith, with a tendency to tawdriness which makes 
it ultimately unsuitable to the spiritual needs of a gentle- 
man, although adequate to the needs of servant girls and 
actors.” A faint echo of George Moore which Mr. Ervine 
was compelled to withdraw! 

He has never ceased, however, to pour his scorn on 
Dublin and its people in the finest manner of the Sandy 
Row Orangeman. Dublin is the city of loafers, trimmers, 
cadgers, cheats, boasters, and liars, according to Mr. Er- 
vine; a city in which no one works, where writers do “a 
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little thing ” and live ever after on the reputation; a city 
where only the possession of Guinness’ Brewery could 
supply drinks to frustrated genius assembled in the Park 
of St. Stephen. One of his most recent comments is: 

The greed, the brutality, the incompetence, the snobbery, the 
self-pity, and the sheer sloppiness which are commoner in th’ 
Southern Irish than any Englishman knows or will admit are 
plainly manifested in Mr. Robinson's plays. Like the rest of 
God’s creatures, the Southern Irish have their fine and noble 
points, but they have sentimentalized them to such an extent that 
Mr. Robinson’s exposures are wholesome and necessary. 

Lennox Robinson has made his criticism in Ireland for 
Irishmen; St. John Ervine strews his venom through the 
columns of British and American newspapers and maga- 
zines, and when a nation is to be castigated for its future 
benefit the castigation should be administered at home by 
a friend rather than abroad by a foe. The easy road to 
“ publicity,” that modern curse of all writers, is to say 
everything tending to depreciate one-time friends, and 
that road is being taken by an increasing number of 
Irish writers. 

English periodicals and magazines accept the outpour- 
ings of these men kindly enough. One magazine is run- 
ning a series of highly critical articles entitled “ My 
Countrymen,” by someone who prefers the shady pseudo- 
nym of “An Irishman,” and another makes fine play 
with the articles of “ Pat,” the author of “ The Sorrows 
of Ireland.” Once there was a gentleman named 
Bretherton living in Dublin, but he went to London and 
published a book called “ The Real Ireland,” which was 
so defamatory that its publishers had to withdraw it from 
circulation. Then there went to London Mr. Sean 
O’Casey to delight the natives with tales about pawning 
his trousers. 

One of the most striking traits of these people who shed 
the dust of Dublin is their modesty! Thus Mr. O’Casey 
is reported to have said to the representative of a London 
newspaper, “I am not the first great man to leave the 
ould country, you know.” He continued: 

I think you people are more tolerant than they are in Ireland. 
We have a Parliament now, you know. They call it the Dail. 
Well, recently they refused a grant to the Abbey Theater and one 
reason given was that the plays, “Juno and the Paycock” and 
“The Plough and the Stars,” were deriding and vilifying Irish 
people. [It did not seem to trouble Mr. O’Casey that there was 
no truth whatever in this statement, and that the grant was never 
refused.] It was hinted that I wasn’t good enough for Ireland. 
My reply is that Ireland isn’t good enough for me, so-here I am 
in London. . . . I'll probably stay here until you bury me with 
honor—in the Abbey beside Bernard Shaw! 

Since then Mr. O’Casey has been rejected by the Di- 
rectors of the “ Abbey” in Dublin on the plea that his 
play was not good enough for them! So Dublin some- 
times has its little revenges on those it honored and who 
go to London to mock. It is certain that Mr. O’Casey 
will not find London as homely as he found his native 
Dublin; there is more money, more kudos, but a colder 
heart. In time he will probably return to the city where 
“ Joxers ” are plentiful. 

And now Mr. Liam O’Flaherty has gone to London, 
and in the inevitable story to a London newspaper he has 
proceeded to throw mud. 
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In Ireland, [he has written] if you do not wish to be regarded 
as a boor, a fanatic, or a socialist outcast, you must be interested 
solely in sport, drink, dancing and girls. You make light of your 
work, you swing the lead if you are an official, you mortgage your 
land if you are a farmer, and you sit in pubs talking about books 
if you are a writer. If you do not, nobody knows you. You be- 
come a low fellow, and are suspected of being wanted by the 
police. 

That there is a grain of truth in the indictment cannot 
be denied, but it is not by any means the whole truth as 


Mr. O’Flaherty himself well knows. 


It is really pleasant to live in the eighteenth century among the 
gamblers, rogues, and wits, while the rest of Europe is groaning 
among the machinery and the seriousness of the twentieth. I have 
come to London to work. . . . Here everybody acts so gravely and 
thinks so seriously, as if each is conscious of carrying the whole 
burden of the Empire. That has a very sobering effect on me. 


Odd that Mr. O’Flaherty should find in the gravity 
and seriousness of the English a sobering effect, while 
English writers find only subjects for laughter and cari- 
cature. “Away with Victorian solemnity and gloom!” 
is now the accepted slogan of English writers in all de- 
partments from paragraphist to biographer; but, perhaps, 
what is funny to an Englishman may be sobering to an 
emotional Celt? So the Irish writers go from Dublin. 
Like Bernard Shaw? It will be remembered that when 
Shaw was pertly asked by the London Daily Mail why 
he did not go to live in Ireland “ since he was so fond of 
it,” he replied: “They would see through me in ten 
minutes. I make a living here.” England has not yet 
seen the implications of that “little irony” of Bernard 
Shaw. That many Irish writers have seen them, need nct 
be doubted for a moment. 


REVIEWS 


Pére Marquette. By AcNes ReppLier. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company. $3.00. 

An added distinction, if such a distinction be needed, has been 
given to this volume through its choice as the January book of 
the Catholic Book Club, New York. Heretofore, Miss Repplier’s 
preoccupation has been the “light essay.” In that genre she has 
forged ahead so that there is not the slightest doubt about her 
title as the foremost essayist of this country. With this volume, 
she turns to biography. It is strict biography in that it is a faith- 
ful record of dates and persons and events, and a balanced ap- 
praisal of character and motives. It has taken advantage of the 
most authoritative studies and research previously published, and 
it has gone beyond these in a new alignment of material. But it 
is not a biography that appears weighty from too much learning. 
Rather, it is conceived and written in a style that is as lightsome 
and as charming as any essay that Miss Repplier has ever writ- 
ten. The subject of the biography is an important one, and that 
for two reasons. The first is that Marquette has been recognized 
as one of the great pioneers and explorers of the North American 
Continent. With Joliet, he penetrated unknown forests and ven- 
tured on strange waterways until he established into a fact the 
suspicion that the Mississippi River existed. Though Miss Rep- 
plier gives due credit to Marquette for his adventurous explora- 
tions, she lays main stress on Marquette as the missioner to the 
savage Indian. He came to the New World to bring salvation 
to the red natives; this was his vocation and this his aspiration. 
What the nation honors him for and what monuments are builded 
te him for, was but a very minor matter in his estimation. He 


uncovered the Mississippi, but he did so not for a scientific but 
for an apostolic reason. He wanted to establish new missions in 


the unknown territories. 


The second reason for the importance 
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of this volume is the contribution it makes to a controversy re- 
cently aroused by Father Steck. In her admirably deft manner, 
Miss Repplier disposes of the matters under dispute in very few 
words. Any more than a few words on the subject of this con- 
troversy are superfluous, since the controversy settles itself by a 
plain statement of facts. Miss Repplier gives Joliet full credit for 
his part in the expedition, and she apportions Father Marquette 
his rights. She blames only the persons who attempt to throw 
discredit on either one or the other of these two gallant and gen- 
erous gentlemen. a | | 


The Buck in the Snow and Other Poems. By Epna Sr. 
Vincent Mititay. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Not a small part of Miss Millay’s lyric charm has always been 
that she is so definitely and unalterably feminine. If a straw- 
berry huckster should desert his wares and go raucously shouting 
Miss Millay’s sonnets in the street, he could not wholly conceal 
their ladylike quality and origin. And yet, withal, she seldom 
fails to achieve great power along with artlessness, delicacy, and 
ease of expression. This is the first book of poems by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay in five years. Though she has never been insin- 
cere in her emotional attitudes, there is evidence in this latest 
volume of a more serious sincerity than in any of her earlier 
work. The unevenness, therefore, of this latest book is readily 
excusable. Evenness of content is always more difficult when one 
becomes intense. Miss Millay experiments in “‘ The Buck in the 
Snow” with a number of new rhythms. Technically, they might 
not stand the test of convention and accepted metrical practice, 
but they are, nevertheless, delightful to the ear, and a perfect joy 
to recite aloud. Her sonnets, in which form of verse-making 
she has always excelled, are simply baffling, they achieve so much 
with so little apparent effort. Miss Millay’s philosophy of life is 
amusing, and her philosophy of death, as portrayed in her opening 
poem, “ Moriturus,” is pitifully ridiculous. One can appreciate 
good craftsmanship, however, even when it is exercised on in- 
sipidities. LL. ws 





An Anthology of World Poetry. Epirep by Mark VAN 
Doren. New York: Albert and Charles Boni. $5.00. 

The greatest tribute one can pay to Mr. Van Doren’s “ Anthology 
of World Poetry” is to declare that it is not as disappointing as 
one might expect it to be. Positive achievement in a work as 
enormous as Mr. Van Doren proposes to himself is bound to be 
slight; and this, not by reason of his limitations as an anthologist, 
but by reason of the nature of the task undertaken. Here are 
some of the difficulties the editor had to encounter: some of the 
very best poems in languages other than our own have never 
found a translator; many of the translations are good poems but 
poor translations; others are excellent translations but very poor 
poems; and finally, so many poets had to be included that it was 
impossible to give more than a mere fragment from each. The 
anthology, therefore, eventuates into a book of this kind: a gather- 
ing of the names of the best poets in the English tongue, with a 
hasty and inadequate selection from each; and a gathering of the 
poems of “non-English” writers who have been fortunate enough 
to find a more or less satisfactory translator in English. One 
cannot escape the notion that a pardonable pedantry prompted 
many of the selections from the Japanese, Chinese, Russian and 
Scandinavian. And, one may add, it is no tribute to the editor’s 
good taste that he has found place for Carl Sandburg and Vachel 
Lindsay (probably for reasons of friendship), and has completely 
ignored Francis Thompson, Lionel Johnson and Louise Imogen 
Guiney. These last omissions, as well as many others, are so 
noticeable that one turns to the index to see if Mr. Van Doren 
(either for reasons of friendship or from an exaggerated sense 
of Americanism), has included Edgar Guest. Summarily one might 
say that this is a book a professional poet or a teacher of poetry 
might like to have at hand for a chance reference or for purposes 
of comparison. The ordinary book-buyer with a layman's liking 
for poetry could invest five dollars more profitably. 7. B. Ee 








BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For Speakers and Writers.—Though many books have been 
written on the art of speech, there are few that can claim the 
comprehensiveness and practical value of “How to Talk: Meet- 
ing the Situations of Personal and Business Life and of Public 
Address” (Ronald. $5.00), by John Mantle Clapp and Edwin A. 
Kane. This volume, in its 647 pages, gives practical advice, sug- 
gestions and exercises for the friendly chat at social gatherings 
as well as for the address to a general audience. Rhetoric, 
psychology and physiology have all made contributions without 
burdening with tecnicalities or lessening in any way the general 
interest of the volume. 

For those who seek specific directions on the psychology of 
argument and suggestion, Delton T. Howard has enlarged and 
revised Walter Dill Scott’s “Influencing Men in Business” 
(Ronald. $2.50). In a lively and interesting way this volume ex- 
plains a few simple psychological laws which, properly used, give 
the salesman, the lawyer, the teacher, a vauable aid in their work. 
For over seventeen years the book has been doing active service. 
In its present revised form it contains additional helps from re- 
cent psychological advances. 

The strongest appeal of “Why News is News” (Ronald. 
$2.75), by Charles R. Corbin, will be made to students of journ- 
alism. Mr. Corbin, who is managing editor of the Toledo Blade 
and instructor in journalism at the University of Toledo, has 
made use of wide experience in the field of journalism and in the 
class room in preparing this clear, interesting and common sense 
study of the elements of interest that characterize news as such. 


As Protestantism Views Religion—Using the Prayer Book 
controversy as a motive for re-examining Christianity for his 
fellow Anglicans, Arthur Weigall writes “The Paganism in Our 
Christianity” (Putnam’s. $2.50). There is much muddled and 
unphilosophical thinking in the volume, and a good deal of arrant 
nonsense between its covers. Though the higher critics of the late 
nineteenth century are no longer in vogue, it is mostly on their 
assumptions and discredited findings that the content of “The 
Paganism in Our Christianity” is founded. The volume protesses 
to get back to “the historic Christ,” yet it is anything but his- 
toric. When one writes, “no Biblical scholar of any standing to- 
day whether he be a clergyman, a minister, or a layman accepts 
the entire New Testament as authentic, and all admit that many 
errors, misunderstandings, and absurdities have crept into the story 
of Christ’s life and other matters,” he is either woefully ignorant 
of contemporary Scriptural bibliography or a downright falsifier. 

Though Dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, Shailer Mathews leaves much to be desired not only from 
a theological angle but even from a Christian viewpoint in “ Jesus 
on Social Institutions” (Macmillan. $1.50). Attempting to offer 
some thoughts on the social attitudes of Christ, Dean Mathews, 
with the spirit characteristic of our rationalistic Modernists, waves 
aside the supernatural and miraculous and robs Jesus of His 
Divinity, debasing Him to the plane of an ordinary social teacher, 
and making Him a greai revolutionary. It may be true that Christ 
was, in a sense, a revolutionist, but not as Dean Mathews represents 
Him. Much that he says is based on assumptions that are neither 
scholarly nor authentic. As the “Roman” Church never grants a 
divorce in the popularly understood sense, she is quite misrepre- 
sented when the author states, “the Roman Church has not 
favored divorce of a freely entered and ecclesiastical regular mar- 
riage except for marital unfaithfulness.” For those who desire 
a sane, reverent, and logical interpretation of Christ’s social atti- 
tudes, Abbé Lugan in his “ Social Principles of the Gospel” will 
be found a much more authentic, instructive, and inspiring guide. 

With the Old Testament as a basis for her narratives, Katharine 
Livingstone Macpherson retells a number of Biblical stories under 
the title “In Days of Old” (Dorrance. $2.00). In content they 
are limited to the period from the call of Abraham to the death 
of Moses. Some of the tales are told with striking dramatic in- 


terest. In general the author avoids interpreting the episodes with 
which she deals, and writes with a reverent pen. 
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One may not accept all the assumptions or implications, espe- 
cially in so far as they affect the theological aspects of Holy Writ, 
of George L. Hurst in “The Literary Background of the New 
Testament.” However, Gospel students will not find it uninter- 
esting. The author will be remembered as the publisher a few 
years ago of “ An Outline of the History of Christian Literature,” 
and he would have this little volume used as an introductory chap- 
ter to its study. Though in a sense unlettered, Christ and the 
New Testament writers were certainly not unfamiliar with the 
rabbinical and religious books of their race, and it is mainly to 
demonstrate this knowledge of Hebrew literature and the use they 
made of it, particularly its stylistic forms, that the present book 
was written. 


The Coatrack of Civilization. The English critic, Mr. Clive 
Bell, who has hitherto been interested in the arts, especially the 
plastic arts, has considered the contemporary mind in another 
searching survey, “ Civilization” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). The 
volume is a plea for culture. Mr. Bell considers civilization as 
“a means to the good state of mind,” and holds this state is for 
those who have leisure. Having arrived at a definition he attempts 
to see whether patriotism, civility, morality, democracy or culture 
is the distinguishing trait of civilization. His conclusion is that 
culture is the index of civilization, and he holds up Athens, the 
Florence of the Medici and eighteenth-century Paris as exemplars 
of this cultural attainment. 

There is a subtle tribute to the transforming power of the East 
in Dr. Marcus Ehrenpries’ “ The Soul of the East,” translated by 
Alfhild Huebsch (Viking.) The author, for thirty years an emi- 
nent Zionist, records his experiences and reflections as he journeys 
from Prague to Jerusalem. A confirmed Westerner, he at first 
shows dislike for the careless and disorderly East. But as he 
progresses, there comes a gradual understanding and enthusiasm 
for the Orient. He describes the renaissance of racial solidarity 
in the Levantine countries, and enthuses glowingly over the birth- 
place of the world, where man’s spirit is untrammelled by the 
hindrances of Western civilization. The final lines of the book 
show his utter conversion to the Eastern spirit. Were Dr. Ehren- 
pries to limit his title to the “ Near” East, his work would be 
more accurate, as he does not touch on the Orient, in the ordinary 
understanding of that term. 

It is evident that marriage is facing a crisis. In “The Mar- 
riage Crisis” (Longmans. $2.00) Ernest R. Groves analyzes 
the contemporary social situation. The volume has much to 
recommend it, inasmuch as the author defends conventional mar- 
riage, and sees danger in advocating readjustments measured 
especially on results of unhappy mating, and not on the outcome 
of normal married lives. Mr. Groves denounces experimental 
matrimonial adventures, though apparently he does not admit 
the intrinsic evil of contraceptive practices and divorce. While 
much that he writes cannot be endorsed by those who believe 
that Christian marriage is a sacrament, his final chapter con- 
tains some good constructive suggestions, chiefly the insistence 
that there can be no reformation of the institution of marriage 
unless based on the recognition that wholesome marriage has 
long been a fact and one of the most beautiful achievements in 
the life of men and women. 

The remarkable transformation which has taken place in South 
Africa, since Cecil John Rhodes first sailed into Durban harbor 
in 1870, is vividly related by Joseph H. Appel in “ Africa’s White 
Magic” (Harpers. $2.00). The day of black magic is passing, 
says the author, and in its place is appearing the “ white magic” of 
modern progress: railroads, airplanes, education, sanitation and 
government. But it is not with the modernization of Africa that 
the author is alone concerned. There are interesting sideviews 
given of native customs and habitats, of quaint rituals and cere- 
monies. There is reference to the mines of Kimberley and Pre- 
toria, and to safaris in the big-game country. The writer is justly 
enthusiastic over the indescribably lovely Victoria Falls, “gazed 
upon by angels in their flight.” There is mention made of 
Napoleon’s final haven in the barren rock that is Saint Helena, 
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and of an excursion into the jungles of Madagascar. It would 
be a matter of regret if the modernization of Africa should ever 
lessen those charms which are indigenous to the Dark Continent. 





Phases of the Drama.—The theater, as well as other media 
of literature, finds its caricature in John Ridell’s “ Meaning No 
Offense” (Day. $2.00). Parodies have always had their place, 
to paddle those who run the literary gauntlet, and many an author 
has been thwacked soundly since Horace took a stick from Eugene 
Field. One of the best blows in the Vanity Fair reviewer's vol- 
ume, is the “Strange Interview” with Eugene O’Neill, others 
poke pleanant or far-fetched fun at Gertrude Stein, Theodore 
Dreiser, Frances Newman, Samuel Hoffenstein, Sinclair Lewis 
and the much-battered Katherine Mayo. 

Translating, with spirit, rather than with word-for-word pre- 
cision, William F. Giese has sought in his “The Misanthrope” 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00) to make Moliére a little “more 
adorned and lyrical.” Alceste has been made “a jot more digni- 
fied, and his lady at times a little more soft-spoken and in- 
sinuating.” The fact that he “ indulged in a little romantic finery ” 
does not detract from the pleasure of the play; the author’s changes, 
according to the editor, were introduced only lest the Gallic be 
found “a little too strange” for those accustomed to reading 
poets “clad in English garb.” 

Following the custom of rushing every “ drama” into book form 
when the spot lights are hardly cold, Kenyon Nicholson and John 
Golden have clapped their hands together while their comedy 
farce “ Eva the Fifth” (Samuel French. $1.50) makes its appear- 
ance between covers. A number of plays have already been writ- 
ten about the charm of “ show people,” and the fact that they are 
like the rest of humanity. This new edition is as diverting and 
innocuous as the rest. 





Prints and Portraits.—In their famous trials series Charles 
Scribner’s Sons publish “The Trial of Patrick Mahon” (Scrib- 
ners. $3.00), with an introduction by Edgar Wallace, a volume of 
286 pages, detailing the judicial proceedings in the convictions by 
an English jury, of the cold-blooded, brutai murderer of a woman. 
Despite the intention of the introduction to make the case im- 
portant, its record fails to lift it out of the ordinary criminal 
routine, or to show any reason why, when there are so many 
worth while books to read, time should be misused on such as this. 

One of the notable incidents of the progress of recent years has 
been the extraordinary development, social, commercial and polit- 
ical of the Jewish element in the complex growth of the Republic. 
In “Jews are Like That” (Brentano's. $3.50), Analyticus gives 
semitic silhouettes of Louis D. Brandeis, Felix Adler, Henry 
Morgenthau, Ludwig Lewisohn, Stephen S. Wise, Louis Marshall, 
Nathan Straus, Louis Lipsky and Aaron Sapiro. The author 
admits that he is not attempting to give an index to Jewish char- 
acter as a whole from the characterizations of a few unusual 
Jews. He is not trying to argue from the particulars of the lives 
of these men to any general judgment on the American Jew. 
With this proviso the reader will find these sketches interesting 
additions to the present literary mood for biography. 

A series of seven sketches serves to make of the Princess 
Bibesco’s latest work “Royal Portraits” (Appleton. $3.00) 
rather interesting though somewhat inconsequential and not 
very heavy reading. Her characters are all of them still 
living or only recently late, lamented members of that sadly de- 
pleted company Continental royalty and imperialdom. Because, 
of this closeness, this intimacy with the subject one feels that a 
correct perspective has been lost; one also cannot help but feel 
that the author is partisan in everything which she portrays, such 
as, for example, the Prussian dynasty. Antipathy, at times very 
marked, exists and from time to time creeps out in little barbed 
statements, entirely feminine and charming of course, but barbed 
nevertheless. In effect, Princess Marthe’s “ Royal Portraits” can 
be regarded at best as light, breezy, regally social gossip, frothy 
in most part and either frankly antipathetic or just as frankly 
prejudiced whenever it digs deeper. 
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The Jealous Gods. The House of the Three Ganders. The 
Hounds of God. Harness. The Young Pretender. 

Why Mrs. Gertrude Atherton should have written “The 


Jealous Gods” (Horace Liveright. $2.50) in the way she did, 
is a question which she alone can answer. There has been a great 
deal of work done on sources and materials: that can easily be 
seen. There has been much delving into the past to find how the 
past lived and died« There was a golden opportunity here for a 
stirring portrayal of Grecian life. But withal, the story of the 
rise and fall of Alcibiades of Athens is overburdened with a wealth 
of unnecessary detail, which clouds what might otherwise have 
been a vivid panorama of the life and civilization which existed 
in Attica and the rest of Hellas when Sparta was crushing 
Athenian supremacy. The author of “The Conqueror” drew 
an unforgettable picture of the Nevis adventurer; it is a pity 
that she did not equal it with this tale of Alcibiades, son of 
Cleinias. 

Once again Irving Bacheller proves his mastery of the soil 
theme in “The House of the Three Ganders” (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.00). Here is the story of a boy’s fight to conquer his early 
environment, and the tale of a man’s fight to save his life against 
seemingly impossible odds. Into this dual conflict the author has 
woven the setting, the quaint customs and sayings, of that “ North 
Country” with which he is so familiar. There is deep beauty 
in Mr. Bacheller’s description of white birches and shimmering 
waters, and real local color in the village store of sleepy Amity 
Dam. All this is painted against the recesses of a mystery, famous 
in the legal annals of the state. Because of it, a man nearly 
lost his life; and because of it, a boy proved himself almost over- 
night to be quite a man. 

The wreck of a stately galleon of the Spanish Armada, flung 
on the Cornish shores, Don Pedro de Mendoza y Luna, well-nigh 
literally at the feet of the fair-haired Lady Margaret of Trevanion 
Chase. What happened thereafter is well told by Rafael Saba- 
tini in “ The Hounds of God” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Don 
Pedro is a willing captive in England, but the day comes when he 
must leave. By a clever trick he takes the Lady Margaret by force 
with him. How he carried her off to Spain, and saw her, to his 
horror, seized as an English heretic by the Spanish Inquisition, 
how Sir Gervase Crosby, for his love’s sake, braved the King of 
Spain in the Escurial, and the consequences of his act, are ab- 
sorbingly developed in a brilliant tale of the days when Philip II 
ruled the Iberian peninsula. The Inquisitors were then in full 
power, and with a typically Sabatinian thrust they are labelled and 
displayed as the “hounds of God.” As usual, he is preoccupied 
overmuch with the dramatic possibilities of his story. 

In his latest novel, “ Harness” (Little, Brown. $2.50), Major 
Hamilton A. Gibbs gives us again, as in “ Soundings” a social 
problem where a man and a woman love and flounder. Patricia 
Gordon, blinded a moment by the glitter of theatrical success, 
forgets her husband and loves another. In a swiftly moving story, 
written in a style that is easy and adequate, Gibbs draws char- 
acters, moving, passionate, doubting. Into romance comes reality 
and a new dream wherein Patricia moves between Scylla and 
Charybdis; shoals seem to rise up to rive the happy marriage. 
But because Gibbs’ leading character is masculine, is truly sport- 
ing, acts sanely, no Hamlet here, the story brings the couple 
back again to a recognition of true values. 

A boy walked out into the inky darkness one night. Which is 
not such a remarkable fact, though Louise Ayres Garnett has 
essayed to make much out of it in “The Young Pretender” 
(Macmillan, $2.00). For young Luke walked out in an uncer- 
tain search for home and for love. And his search led him to 
cross the paths of a woman and a man. Young Luke was only 
a boy, and here, through the eyes of a boy, in his own simple, 
unaffected language, is set down the chronicle of his wanderings. 
It has the unsophistication and naivete of boyhood, the charm and 
untrammelled naturalness of youth, striving for the solution of the 
complex problems of life which face it. What may grow monoton- 
ous to the mature reader is the immature expression of ideas 
which is found in this volume. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


A Challenge to Collegians 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We have been favored with pictures, in AMERICA and elsewhere, 
of the edifying devotion of college youth during the school year. 

Their frequentation of the Sacraments, their faithful attendance 
at Mass both in the college chapels and in public churches, these 
have been the subject of stirring eulogies. 

Has anyone made a study of the persistence of their religious 
practices during the summer vacations? Without meaning to criti- 
cize or to draw any conclusions deyond my premises, I believe 
that the performance of collegians “off duty” is not always as 
exemplary as it is when they are on the campus or in other situ- 
ations where the influence of the college is still strongly felt. 
What can be done to bring that influence into their home towns 
when they come home for the long vacations? 


Cleveland. J. S. W. 


Don’t Apologize; Advertise! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA you mentioned that the Protestant 
world is deeply concerned over the silence of the Catholic priest- 
hood during the late campaign, and that it suspects deep com- 
plicity and duplicity in the same. Moreover, you wished to offer 
absolute proof that there was no such conspiracy. 

When will Catholics cease to apologize for existence? 
should we submit any such proof? ... 

The Catholic Church should become the greatest movie operator 
in the world. Show to the public our ancient cathedrals and con- 
vents, show them the heroes and heroines of Molokai... . 

Let us cease to defend ourselves, but march through the centu- 
ries in movies, “ Teachers and Shepherds for Centuries Faithful.” 

San Francisco. Joun McGInnis. 


Why 


Ballistics in Baltimore 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Biting heavily, these prosperous times, into an attenuated in- 
come, a sign of Catholic orthodoxy, I’d hock the baby’s bank or 
scuttle a ship, lest the postman pass my door without a line from 
Father Blakely, to enter weekly into my neighbor’s home with 
AmerIca and those two Catholic literary honor guards, Thought 
and the Catholic Mind. It’s quite unlikely, I take it, that any 
Catholic layman or woman not under the special care of the 
psychiatrist, will miss out on this bargain offer. 

I’m just another Catholic obscurity and what I herewith indite, 
doubtless, will hurriedly find company with other $8.50 wind- 
jammers among the crumpled heaps in the editorial wastebasket, 
but that won’t stop me from going on record here and now. 

Should the Catholic man or woman lose an opportunity to meet 
Father Blakely regularly in his chats, theirs is a more vital 
loss that any Catholic on the up and up could reasonably suffer. 
This most engaging, learned and convincing pleader for consti- 
tutionalism—who crystallizes our vague subjectivities on the social 
aspect of the Gospel into hard and tangible objectivities—compels 
tribute to a pen unerring in white-lighting the hidden sophistries 
of the political welfarers. 

Let me tell you what that pen has meant to me. My wife and I, 
without organization of any kind, some years ago enlisted fifty 
and more socially prominent Episcopalian ladies, regular readers 
of Father Blakely’s pamphlets, to aid the Maryland Legislature 
in defeating jury service for women, the Children’s Code Com- 
mission, an equal-rights enactment, a divorce bill. They nullified 


the formularies of a sterilization measure and only lost out against 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act by a piece of parliamentary 
trickery on closing day. 
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Father Blakely, without knowing it, supplied the ammunition in 
those hectic days. His job is a bigger and more arduous one in 
these days of Ascending Toryism. May he survive the last man! 

Now, Reverend Editor, I care little where you throw this yield 
to “ideometer”; at the cat, janitor, or wastebasket; just see that 
my magazines get off regularly. I shall make my intention here- 
with: that the post-office budgetary appropriations, presided over 
by the greatest Treasurer since Alexander Hamilton, fail not; and 
that the general health of the mail personnel around Baltimore 
be characterized by an astonishing robustness. 


Baltimore. Leo H. FALton. 


Volunte*rs in Boyology 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Among the thousands of your readers in Greater New York are 
surely some men who would be delighted to enter the lay apos- 
tolate in one of its most important fields. 

The Catholic Boys’ Brigade in New York has been for several 
years greatly handicapped in its expansion for the lack of volunteer 
leaders. These leaders are men who make work with a certain 
group of boys their hobby and find therein a source of mental and 
physical recreation. They receive the required training in our 
officers’ school and practical assistance as long as needed. 

Any lively man over twenty who is interested in boys will soon 
qualify if he loves sports, athletics, games, and outdoor life. Those 
who have received a higher education or have held commissions. 
in the army or navy will soon become very efficient leaders. One 
or two evenings a week is all that is required as far as spare 
time is concerned, 

Perhaps some of your readers might be interested enough to 
communicate with me (at 217 W. Thirtieth St., New York), and 
others who could not render personal service might bring our need! 
to the attention of their friends. 


New York. FaTtHER Kit1an, O.M.Cap. 


“The Suicide of the Irish Race” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When (and if) America prints in pamphlet form “ The Suicide 
of the Irish Race,” I hope to buy some and mail or distribute 
them. One should be posted at every so-called Irish church from 
Maine to Mexico while there are some Irish left to read them. 

Binghamton, N. Y. F. C. Brown. 


Chained Bibles 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
As a student of history, I have frequently come across references. 
to “Chained Bibles.” Until very recently, these references had 
always referred to a “ Medieval practice,” which, it was hinted, 
was condemnatory and a restriction of religious liberty. My 
curiosity aroused, study revealed that the “ Medieval practice” was. 
simply a means of keeping the Bible in its proper place, so that 
those_who cared to consult it would always find it there. The 
chain did not keep the book closed, but kept it on the bookstand. 
Only a few days ago, however, while reading “ A History of the 
Missouri River,” by Phil. E. Campbell, I came across an interest- 
ing little story, which shows that “ Chained Bibles” are not to be 
relegated to the dim past of Medievalism, nor to be talked of as 
the “practice of Romish monks.” Mr. Campbell tells that a Bible 
was dug up some years ago in what had formerly been the Missouri 
River bed near Brunswick, Mo. He goes on to explain how the 
Bible happened to be there in these words: “lt was the custom 
of the missionary societies to present to each boat, when she came 
out, a Bible, which was attached to the table in the ladies’ cabin 
by a small brass chain. On the back of the book was lettered the 
name of the boat.” The S.S. Naomi had sunk at this spot in 1840 
and from the lettering on this Bible, it was proved to be a nine- 
teenth-century edition of her “ Chained Bible.” 
St. Louis. 


R. N. HAmMILton. 








